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Century of Ac hievermer 
iY che oe 
HERE IS A GLORY in the land where’ ment of life has always been the striving 
men and women can free their ener- for personal and family security. Today, 
gies for vast accomplishment— where Penn Mutual helps supply that security ; 
neither the heavy hand of fear nor the to over five hundred thousand policy 
dread hand of repression causes men or owners and their families with more than 
women to falter in their eager search for two and a quarter billion dollars’ worth 
a better life. of life insurance. In these hundred years, 
more than one billion, six hundred million 
That was the glory of America when dollars have been paid to policy owners 
Penn Mutual started business one hun- and their beneficiaries. 
dred years ago. It remains so today after THE Pr NN MUTUAL { 


a century of achievement that has made Standing on the threshold of a second 


all previous human accomplishment century of service, all Penn Mutualists LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


seem pale by comparison. throughout the country are proud to play John A.8 Presid 
so vital a role in this colorful pageant a Cen 
Vital to high achievement and theenjoy- that America unfolds. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


1847 »* BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE STANDS THE PENN MUTUAL =* 1947 
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THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! 
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A national survey made among hundreds 
of business girls shows that Royal is the 
preferred typewriter—2 to | over any other 
typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do 
more and better work on machines they 


prefer to use. Order Royals! 
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lf an agent’s renewal commissions were cut 30%, 
40% , 50% or 60% it is sate to say that said agent 
wouldn't like it. Yet, as Samuel J. Foosaner points out 
under ‘Estates and Taxes,” it is possible that such a 
cut may be brought about by today’s tax laws. The 
more successful a field man is the greater the possibility 
of this reduction in his renewal commissions. 


There is more than one way to skin a cat. There are 
also several ways of bringing about social change. A 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in a famous de- 
cision, once stated that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. For the past several years we have watched 
the taxing power being used apparently to destroy many 
things. Most important of these, and an essential in 
yany democracy, is initiative. An agent may have his 
renewal commissions cut as indicated above under 
present tax conditions, but practically every man with 
initiative and ability who can earn a great deal of money 
is penalized with few exceptions. A simple illustra- 
tion will make this clear. Under our “graduated” in- 
come tax law, a person doesn't pay a flat percentage of 
all his earnings but rather the more he earns the hicher 
the percentage becomes, depending in what bracket 
he falls. It is in reality lke a man working for a 
decreasing salary—the harder and longer he works the 
less he gets for his efforts. Under such a system a 
class is being liquidated. Numerically, the class is small 
but in a large measure the members of this class in 
Athe past have been responsible for making this country 
}what it is today. In the process many have become 
wealthy but in so doing they raised the living standards 
higher here than anywhere else in the world. The men 
who have such initiative and ability are very, very few 
in any generation. When their incentive is killed, as 
it is under present tax laws, the country as a whole 
h suffers. 





Today in Washington a bill is being considered for 
reductions in income taxes. If successful it may alle- 
viate a little financial pain but more important, a general 
overhauling of all tax laws 1s in prospect. This is the 
irst time the latter has come up in many years and 
unless the present tax set-up is altered drastically, what 
is known as the “American Way of Life’’ will become 
history, , 
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Theoretically, in a democracy, the people govern 
themselves. Actually, of course, it is not so simple. 
In general the people have the opportunity of voting 
for candidates who have already been selected in party 
primaries. Practically speaking, the average voter exer- 
cises little influence in the selection of such candidates. 
(nce a man has been elected and has taken office, how- 
ever, the situation is different. From this point on 
individuals, groups, organizations, etc. can make their 
influence felt. With rare exceptions, elected representa- 
tives like to continue to hold office and generally they 
will endeavor to carry out the apparent wishes of the 
majority of voters in their home districts. This assumes 
that the folks back home will let them know how they 
feel about this and that issue. Unfortunately, most of 
the folks don’t do this. As a result well organized 
groups, even very small ones, exert influence out of 
all proportion to their numbers. The man who sits back 
and “squawks” without doing anything deserves no 
sympathy. This individual, and millions of his fellows, 
have a part to play in this democracy of ours and when 
they neglect their part, democracy suffers. 


Does not the life insurance business have a moral 
obligation to do what it can to preserve the security 
it offers, as well as help to create economic conditions 
whereby such security can be purchased in ever increas- 
ing quantities? Most people in the business agree that 
it does. We have witnessed the effects of inflation on 
retirement and estate programs. These programs are 
not doing the job they were set up to do. This is 
regrettable. It will be more regrettable, however, if 
the present trend in federal taxes is not changed. The 
reason is quite obvious—it will become increasingly 
difficult to even set up retirement and estate programs 
and in some cases impossible. It’s one thing to say 
that life insurance premiums are one of the essentials 
and that people will pay them as such. Aside from 
enough life insurance to bury him, the average person 
doesn’t buy any more life insurance unless he has sur- 
plus dollars. Studies prove this. 


In a democracy it is the individual’s responsibility 
to let his Congressman know how he feels regarding the 
federal tax structure. The organizations to which he 
belongs should do likewise. For the life insurance in- 
dustry as a whole, the Institute of Life Insurance has 
the facilities to do the job. It will probably be some- 
what difficult to secure unanimity of opinion on all 
details. But one thing appears certain—unless the 
federal tax trend is reversed and made more democratic 
—the progress of the life insurance business that we 
have witnessed for several years will be reversed. One 
or the other is going to be changed. If you believe the 
progress of the life insurance business contributes to 
the general welfare of all the people, then there is a 
major job to be done—NOW ! 








“Te a man who loves the woods — 


OMEWHERE in this United States there’s 
S a man who loves the woods — probably 
millions of him! 

He’s fed up with atom bombs — power 
politics — the exasperating ebb and flow 
of materials and prices — the claims and 
counter-claims of pressure groups — the 
dire predictions. 

He says to himself: ‘*There’s a patch 
of timber up Cranky Horse Mountain way 
that sounds mighty peaceful to me! It’s 
about time we took it easy. Mother and 
I have educated four children and helped 
them get started. Let me see—how much 
will we need to live on...’ 

Then he starts figuring, and many a 
frown shades his features. He can’t quite 
make it. Well, maybe next year... 


How about you? Will you be able to 


make it when the time comes to knock off 
work and enjoy life — will you have the 
cash coming in every month to make it 


possible? 


A man cam plan his dreams, and he can 
make them come true with life insurance 
— when, and how, he wants them. The 
Planned Incomes service available through 
your Northwestern Mutual agent will help 
you determine, in the most practical way 
of all, what percentage of your income you 
should invest in life insurance and what 
plans you should make to guarantee the 
protection of your family and to assure your 
financial independence during your retire- 
ment years. 

THE DIFFERENCE — 


There’s a significant difference between life 


° : | 
insurance companies. Ask a Northwestem 


Mutual agent what that difference can mean 
to you. Ask a policyowner why no other 
company excels Northwestern Mutual in 
that happiest of all business relationships — 
old customers coming back for more. 





me Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* OUR 90TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR * 
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Are We Watching the Twilight 


of Private Insurance? 


HAVE been hesitant about dis- 

cussing our subject. It is omi- 

nous not alone in phraseology 
but because of dangers latent in 
the Southeastern Underwriters 
decision and the increasing trend 
toward centralized government. 
Yet it may not be amiss for a 
mere lawyer to join you in sur- 
veying the problems that face pri- 
vate insurance and trying to scan 
the path ahead. If you will bear 
with one outside your ranks, con- 
scious of his inadequacy but deeply 
interested in insurance, I shall 
present some thoughts perhaps novel 
if not orthodox, regarding the chal- 
lenge to private insurance. 

We accept private insurance as 
permanent, so old that “the mind 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
and cannot associate the American 
people with any other form of pro- 
tection. But private insurance 1s 
new in the long history of human- 
kind. The Insurance Company of 
North America, in 1794, was the 
first commercial company authorized 
to write life insurance in the United 
States.* In five years only six poli- 
were written and in 1804 it 
ceased issuing life policies. No com- 
pany was authorized to write life 
insurance thereafter until 1814. 


cles 


Socialized Insurance 


What is the background of the 
conflict between governmental and 
private insurance? In 1883 Bis- 
marck forced passage of the first 
compulsory: sickness insurance law 
in Germany. Denmark, in 1892, 
passed the next compulsory act. 
Kngland established limited com- 
pulsory insurance in 1911. This pro- 
vided one or all of the following: 
irst, disability benefits for loss of 
earnings ; second, cash payment for 
medical expenses; and, third, pre- 
paid medical care. 


Ministers Fund 


Editors. 


* Presbyterian began busi 


ness in 1759 
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by FERRE C. WATKINS 
Insurance Attorney 
Chicago 


* -* % 

Prior to World War II forty 
countries had governmental insur- 
ance and only Sweden’s was volun- 
tary. All but one paid both cash 
and medical benefits. As Bismarck 
and other political leaders knew, 
government insurance was a most 
effective means of gaining votes 
and popularity. 


Politician's Panacea 


In 1938 Lloyd George admitted, 
with rare candor: “The need of the 
Liberals to take votes from the 
Labor party had far more to do 
with the adoption of health insur- 
ance than any need of the poor for 
medical Health insurance 
has been called the politican’s pan- 
acea for social unrest. Senator Taft 
in a recent debate with Senator 
Murray on the floor of the Senate 
that the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle insurance proposal was “the 
most measure that this 
Congress has ever had before it, 
seriously.”” So from the day of the 
Iron Chancellor to the New Deal, 
men seeking power and votes have 
used compulsory government insur- 
ance for its mass appeal. 

Only two states have laws pro- 
viding for state cash sickness bene- 
fits, California with an optional or 
competitive plan, and Rhode Island 
with a compulsory act. The legis- 
lature of New Jersey recently de- 
feated a bill for state sickness bene- 
fit insurance, but Governor Driscoll 
has stated that he will call a special 
session to pass such legislation. 

President Truman’s health plan 
and the Wagner-Murray-Dingle in- 
surance bill have not been aban- 
doned. Soon they will be revived 
in Congress. Proponents estimate 
that for incomes up to $3,600 a year 


Care. 


said 


socialistic 


it will cost four percent annually 
during the first years, half to be 
paid by the employer and half by 
the employee. Two percent of $3,- 
600 is $72, which buys substantial 
health and disability coverage in the 
private insurance market. 

The movement for nationalized 
insurance has not been limited to 
dictatorships. July Ist, 1946 our 
sister Republic, France, nationalized 
34 of its great insurance companies. 
Stock of these companies was taken 
from stockholders by the French 
government under a promise of pay- 
ment over a period of fifty years. 
Stock will be held and voted, di- 
rectors elected and 
operated under the government as 
sole shareholder. The franc was 
recently pegged at 118 to the dol- 
lar at French banks. Yet more 
than 200 frances per dollar is paid on 
money orders and on the street 300 
francs is paid for a dollar bill. What 
these stockholders will get for their 


the companies 


shares fifty years hence may be 
indicated by what happened in Ger- 
many after World War I, when in- 
surance companies were destroyed 
through the fall of the German 
mark. The cost of coke for heating 
the Home for the Aged at Frank- 
furt-am-Main for 1923 was 10% 
quadril‘tons of marks. In 1914 this 
sum would have been worth about 
2:4 quadrillions of dollars. 


Subterfuge 


Is “The Twilight of Private In- 
surance” only a phrase, an ominous 
title without justifi- 
cation? It is true that private in- 
surance today appears to be in no 
danger of a frontal attack. If some- 
one in Congress said, “Let’s end 
private insurance,” or “The federal 
government will issue and control 
all insurance,” or “We shall take 
over all insurance companies and 


substance or 


(Continued on page 76) 
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IT WAS QUIET now in the big room. 

The weeks of talk were over. The moment of decision 
had come. 

The man picked up the pen. 

Strange, to think he might hang for what he was about to 
do. Hang! “Together or separately,” as witty Mr. Franklin 
had put it. 

Very well, then. He'd let them know that he'd gone into 

it with all his heart . . . with a clear conscience . . . with the 
deep conviction of a man who does what is right 

He smiled. The pen swept across the parchment, and the 
letters stood bold and clear: John Hancock. 


x wewkKk kk * 


Freedom writes in a big, bold hand 


Today, Americans look at that big, firm, unafraid hand, 
and see in it something familiar and natural to them— 

the sturdy spirit of independence. 

In many quiet ways, we Americans declare our 
independence every day. 

We form our own opinions, and speak them without fear. 
We worship in our own ways. We plan our own futures. 
We have even developed a way to safeguard the 
independence of those who depend on us. We call it life 
insurance. It is a typically American institution .. . 
the natural expression of a people who believe, with 
all their hearts, in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 

the pursuit of happiness. 


MUTUAL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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John Hancock advertisement on Americanism 
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PERPEUTIUMSTS ARE MEADE 


HAT story about the Wishing 

Well is very touching, but it 

doesn’t touch me so much that 
I'd the method to attain my 
goals. 

We do not get what we want by 
wishing for it. And too often hard 
labor won't get it for us. Desiring 
something enough, and backing up 
those desires with sound planning, 
will create a force that does not rec- 
ognize failure. I depend entirely 
upon a good plan, backed with en- 
thusiasm. 

Several years ago | developed a 
determination to attain membership 
in the Million Dollar Round ‘Table. 


obsession. 


use 


It actually became an 
Never once did I entertain a doubt 
about making it. 

I fulfilled the requirements. On 
the way to attend the meeting of 
that fine group I thought, “Sis, 
you've done it. Your fondest dream 
has come true.” 

Well, maybe my dream wasn't 
“fond” enough. Perhaps I hadn't 
set my sights high enough. Or 
maybe there is lots of truth in the 
saying that the more we get the 
more we want. 

Whatever the reason, that meet- 
ing removed any idea I might have 
had of resting on my past accom- 
plishments. It only added incentive 
to my aspirations, and for the fol- 
lowing two years I had but one aim: 
to gain a life membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

You know, it doesn’t make much 
difference what field you are in. The 
rules for success are pretty much 
the same, and I am convinced there 
is one common denominator for all. 
The leading artists, writers, actors, 
ball players, or life insurance sales- 
men are perfectionists. They pay 
the strictest attention to detail, for 
those little details are what make 
the finished job. 
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by SIS HOFFMAN 
Cincinnati Agency, 
Union Central Life 


One of the first important rules 
learn the value of a client. 
Possibly the worst pitfall in this 
business is neglecting clients already 
sold. Without proper attention to 
repeat buyers, continuous and labo- 
rious prospecting will result. Re- 
peat buyers are those who think so 
much of you that they wouldn't con- 
sider going to anyone else with their 
lite insurance problems. They are 
the ones who give you referred 
leads, and open the door to quicker, 
easier sales. 


is to 





While most Agency Managers do 
not agree with me on this score, | 
feel that finding new prospects is 
the most expensive job we have. 
It’s costly in energy, time, travel, 
and morale. 

Everywhere we hear how neces- 
sary it is to prospect constantly. 
That may be true at first, but pros- 
pecting should become less and less 
a problem with each year we spend 
in this business. 


Too often a Manager will decide 
that an agent is doing a good job or 
a poor one depending upon the num- 
ber of people he sees. That may be 
a good yardstick for a newcomer in 
the business, but it shouldn't be as 
he progresses. Cold prospecting is 
a cold proposition, and it is rare for 
an agent who follows this plan to 
ever write a large volume of busi- 
ness. If we aspire to large personal 
production, we don’t have time to 
prospect cold. 


Law of Averages 


A successful agent is not de- 
pendent upon the law of averages. 
He has learned to beat the law of 
averages, and to do the job by see- 
ing fewer, not more, people. Build- 
ing a stronger clientele is the way 
to do it. To accomplish that at the 
lowest possible cost in time, effort, 
and money, plan prospecting on the 
solid foundation of service to your 
old clients. 

[| confine my approaches pretty 
largely to referred leads whom I can 
meet on the basis of a previous 
build-up or an introduction that will 
guarantee me a favorable reception. 
Then, and to me, only then, a call 
becomes a pleasure rather than a 
burden. 

When I’ve made a policyholder 
appreciative of the service I have 
given, she’s delighted to recommend 
me to someone she knows. When I 
complete a sale to Mrs. Queen, I ask 
my new client if she will permit me 
to use her name in calling on Mrs. 
King. Assuming I have been suc- 
cessful in giving Mrs. Queen added 
peace of mind and security through 
a well-planned insurance estate, she 
is usually glad to recommend me. 

[ realize that she plays bridge 
with Mrs. King and knows her well. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Perfectionists—Continued 


Maybe I'll ask her to phone this 
prospect while I’m there, and often 
she will. If she doesn’t phone, ['ll 
ask her to write a note. Sometimes, 
I simply ask for permission to use 
her name. But I do ask her to refer 
me to the prospect, one way or an- 
other. 


Easy Aces 


Before I leave, I get as much in- 
formation as possible from her about 
my new prospect. Oh, yes. It takes 
four people to play a game of bridge. 
Who are the other two at her bridge 
table ? 

In giving attention to old policy- 
holders, don’t consider service on 
old business as an unproductive 
chore. Your return for such service 
may not always be financial, but 
there is a return. 

A few years ago I wrote a case 
for a woman who obtained insur- 
ance on the life of her brother. The 
primary purpose was to create suffi- 
cient cash to defray the tremendous 
financial obligations bound to occur 
at his death. 

When the premium came due a 
couple of months ago, this wealthy 
woman said she simply didn’t have 
the money to pay it. That was defi- 
nite and final. So she said. 

Since there was so much at stake 
—for her—lI told her that she should 
come into the office to discuss the 
matter. When she came, we found 
it was simply a question of a fear 
complex about her status. 

I listed all the wonderful current 
and successive years’ cash values in 
the 15 Pay Life contract, showing 
that she could have an income of 
over $4,000 a year guaranteed for 
life at maturity if she chose. An ace 
in the hole, it She fairly 
sparkled. 

The whole trouble was that the 
income from a trust fund which her 
late husband had _ provided had 
diminished considerably during the 
past 10 years, and she was beginning 
to get a little squeamish about se- 
curity in her own old age. She 
brought the check in the next day to 
be sure it arrived safely. 

I select prospects who are success- 
ful. They make the best clients ; the 
best centers of influence. And they 


Was. 
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make my work not only more 
pleasant, but more profitable ! 

Many years ago I made a list of 
Cincinnati’s 10 wealthiest women. 
Through the years I have managed 
to write substantial amounts on eight 
of them. If your prospects are pros- 
perous, sales are bound to be larger. 

Selling life insurance to women is 
one of the biggest markets in Amer- 
ica. The tactics which have a man 
grabbing for his pen often leave a 
woman cold. Women don't react the 
same as men. If you try to get them 
to, you're just wasting your time. 

Always call a lady before you 
barge in on her at her home. Other- 
wise you may find her with her hair 
up in curlers and her face looking 
like the wrath of a displaced dic- 
tator. 


Buy U.S.Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


RA, 
ean, 


Ask where you WORK 
Ask where you BANK 


MS 


TEE fe 





From the moment she opens the 
door, she'll be furious that you 
caught her in such a predicament. 
She wouldn't take life insurance 1t 
you were giving it away. 

Let her get her glamor on. Give 
her a chance, and yours will be 
better. 


Act Interested 


Another rule. Don’t start talking 
business too soon. She likes to chat- 
ter. Gosh, I guess all women do. 
sut it puts her at ease, and helps a 
lot. And please, you men, act inter- 
ested! Even if she isn’t too attrac- 
tive. A woman loves a little direct 
flattery, and will lap it up like a 
kitten will cream. Impersonal flat- 
tery will not arouse her suspicions as 
quickly as a compliment on her per- 


sonal appeatance. Never let her 
know that you know that she knows 
nothing about insurance! I often 
say, “Of course, you know ” or 
“I don't have to tell you . = 
intelligent. Recognize her intel- 
ligence. 


Whether you like it or not, most 
of the purchasing power in this 
country today is in the hands of 


women. Overlook them, and you're. 


really missing the business boat. 
Neglect them, and you’re failing in 
your duty to the community in which 
you live. 

I recently read that a man is al- 
ways left out of things. When he is 


born, people ask, “How is _ the 
mother?’ When he marries, they 
say, “What a_ beautiful bride!” 


When he dies, they ask, “How much 
did he leave her ?” 


The Titled Lady 


Regarding life insurance as prop- 
erty is the best way we have of 
making it something tangible to sell. 
One of the important reasons why 
women buy life insurance is that it 
is property, easy to acquire and easy 
to maintain. As an owner of life 
insurance, she actually has title to 
a cross-section of many millions of 
assets. 

Often the undelivered policies get 
us down. How foolish! Yet it’s 
unavoidable, I suppose. We all have 
slumps whether we write a million 
dollars a year or a hundred thou- 
sand. ‘There are times when I have 
such a succession of disappointments 
that my mental attitude gets so low 
I am forced to wonder why anyone 
ever bought from me. 

Recently | read: “If you would 


be a power among men, cultivate 
enthusiasm. People will like you 


better for it, you will escape the dull 
routine mechanical 
and make headway wherever you 
are. It cannot be otherwise, for this 
is the law of human life.”’ 

That's a good thing for every life 
insurance salesman to keep in mind. 
It’s enthusiasm that will assuage our 
disappointments and cure our de- 
pressions. And when you stop to 
think how much the product you 
have to offer will do for others, it’s 
hard not to be enthusiastic ! 


of a existence 


_From Union Central “Bulletin” by permis- 
sion, 
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HOW LONG WILE YOU LIVE? 


| I SOME friend of yours were to 
walk up and ask, “How would you 
like to know exactly how many years 
you are going to live,” it 1s quite 
probable you first would view him 
with amazement and then doubttfully 
reply, “Well, now I don't know as I 
would.”” Unquestionably, there are 
some with coldly logical minds who 
would see some advantages of know- 
ing the day, but most of us would 
prefer to go on as we are, feeling 
that ‘“‘where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise!” 


Easy Way 


Fortunately, none of us can know 
the number of be 
around, but the Life Insurance actu- 
aries have a scientific term, “life ex- 
pectancy,” which forecasts an exact 


years we will 


average of the number of years those 
in our age group may expect to live. 
Actually, they have it all down in 
black and white in elaborate tables. 
But without digging into their long 
lists of digits, here is a rule-of-the- 
thumb method you might be inter- 
ested in trying. 

Take your age, subtract it from 
the figure eighty and multiply the 
remainder by seven-tenths. The an- 
swer you get will be your life ex- 
pectancy and that added to your 
present age will tell you how old, on 
the average, those in your age group 
will be at the time of their death. 
lor example, if vou are twenty-five 
and in health, subtracting 
twenty-five from eighty, leaves fifty- 
five. Fifty-five multiplied by seven- 
tenths is thirty-eight and a half. That 
added to your present age of twenty- 
five gives you the figure sixty-three 
and a half years. If you are thirty- 
five, you should live to be sixty-six 
and one-half; if forty-five, to sixty- 
nine and one-half; if fifty-five, sev- 
enty-one and one-half. 


o« Tr «] 


At first, one might be surprised 
to learn that the older he gets, the 
better opportunity he has to live to 
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By LOYD PEEK, C.L.U., 
Asst. Vice President, Northern Life 


old age, but, of course, when one 
stops to think, he realizes that a 
two-year-old youngster faced with 
all the ‘hazards of life has _ less 
chance to reach seventy-five than 
the seventy-three-year-old gaffer 
who already has surmounted most 
of life’s perils. 

Of course, it is important to re- 
member that these are just averages 
based on 100,000 American lives. 
They are excellent for computing 
the premiums on your policy but 
pretty much worthless when applied 
to your own individual estate and 
retirement income plans. Proof of 
this lies in the fact that every year 
there are thousands of death claims 
paid on policies less than one year 
old, and, on the contrary, there are 
a surprising number of annuitants 
who, although over one hundred 
years old, are drawing regular 
monthly retirement income checks! 

Because we, as individuals, do not 
conform to the average, it was neces- 
sary that the institution of Life In- 
surance be created. Centuries ago 
people discovered that, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, it was possible to 
die too soon or even live too long! 


Life Insurance 


For instance, the young man of 
twenty-five needs time to build up 
the funds necessary to keep his 
family in bread and butter and with 
a root over their heads should he 
be taken from them during their 
years of dependency. Almost with- 
out exception there is no one who 
will donate this money, one can't 
borrow it and if one isn’t given the 
time to earn it, there is only one 
other way the family will have it— 
in a Life Insurance policy. 

Life Insurance is the only method 
by which these funds may be guar- 
anteed where it is a question of 
“dying too soon.” 


Now, what about “living too 
long?’ The tables say that John 
Brown, aged fifty-five, will live to 
be seventy-one and a half years old. 
John is thoroughly sold on the idea 
that he would like to stop work and 
begin play starting at age sixty. This 
means that, according to reasonable 
expectation, he need provide funds 
only to take care of him from age 
sixty to seventy-one and one-half 
years—eleven and a half years. 

But here’s the difficulty: if John 
spends at the rate of eleven and one- 
half years and then lives to be one 
hundred, his funds will be com- 
pletely exhausted many years too 
early, and that is bad—indeed, it is 
tragic! Under such circumstances, 
John becomes just another of those 
unfortunates who, from an economic 
standpoint, “lives too long.” 


Still Don't Know 


So, while it may be interesting to 
figure out how many years one rea- 
sonably may expect to live, the fact 
remains that we, individually, still 
have no way of knowing. All around 
us are examples of those who, once 
in excellent health, assumed they 
were to live to a ripe old age but 
then through untimely death leave 
their families in financial straits. 
Then there are others, seemingly not 
so virile, who, strangely enough, live 
and live and live! 

Isn't it grand that through insur- 
ance, we can gather to ourselves the 
combined strength of many and by 
striking a happy average are able to 
do a scientific job of bringing com- 
fort to both extremes of life. 

Through Life Insurance — and 
only through Life Insurance — are 
we able to care for the families of 
those who “die too soon” and at the 
same time bring old age comfort to 
that group once known as those who 
“lived too long.” 


From Northern Light. 
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AGENTS' COMPENSATION 
Sub-Committee Appointed 


ASQUALE A. QUARTO, 

C.L.U., John Hancock Mutual, 
New York City, has been named vice 
chairman of the Committee on 
Agents’ Compensation of the Na- 
tional of Life Under- 
writers and will head the newly 
created Sub-committee on Research 
in Compensation, according to an 
announcement by President Philip 
B. Hobbs. The appointment of Mr. 
Quarto and the creation of the Sub- 
committee were recommended by 
Chairman H. Kennedy Nickell as a 
means of implementing recommen- 
dations made by the Committee and 
approved by NALU’s_ National 
Council at its Midyear Meeting in 
' Milwaukee, March 13, 1947. 


The subcommittee on Research 
in Compensation consists of Mr. 
Quarto as chairman; Sherwood S. 


berth, C.L.U.. 


Association 


agent, Travelers, 
New Haven; Francis T. Fenn, 
C.L.U., agent, National Life of 
Vermont, Hartford; Montague P. 
Ford, C.L.U., agent, Home Life, 
Boston; Anton F. Haas, C.L.U., 
manager, Mutual Life of New York, 


Philadelphia; Ernest L. Maillet, 
agent, New England Mutual, 


Boston; Diederich H. Ward, agent, 
Union Central, New York City; and 
Mr. Nickell, ex officio. 

The subcommittee held its first 
meeting in National Headquarters 
on Friday, April 25, at which time 
certain research projects and pro- 
cedures were approved. The re- 
search projects planned by the Sub- 
committee will be carried on by mem- 
bers of the staff at NALU Head- 
quarters, and by such outside con- 
sultants as may be necessary, under 
the direction of Executive Vice- 
President James E. Rutherford. 

The first of these projects will be 
the compilation of lists of companies 
which have (a), pension plans, (b), 
service fees or continuous renewals, 
and (c), one or more forms of group 
coverage tor their agents. 


Civilization sometimes seems to be 
a process by which living gets dearer 
and life cheaper. 
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SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
New Publication 


NEW treatise on _ settlement 
options, entitled “Life Insurance 
Income Settlements,” written by 
Roger \W. Clark of The Union Cen- 
tral Life and discussing the ramifi- 
cations of this important phase ot 
life underwriting, has just been pub- 
lished by The National Underwriter. 
Following a concise presentation of 
the essential features of many types 
of settlement agreements, and show- 
ing their uses, advantages and dis- 
advantages, Mr. Clark’s new book 
the provisions, 
and problems of settlement options 
including the methods, procedures 
and forms of agreement used by the 
companies in their administration. 
The entire work is. carefully 
crossed indexed for quick location 
of any subject that may be in ques- 
tion. Consisting of 168 pages and 
bound in cloth it sells at $2.50 singly. 


discusses aspects, 


Copies may be ordered from The 
National Underwriter’s book depart- 
ment at 420 .East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
Plantz President 


HE appointment of Clarence B. 

Plantz as President of Savings 
Janks Life Insurance Fund of New 
York was announced last month by 
Harris A. Dunn, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund and President 
of the North River Savings Bank. 
Mr. Plantz, who was formerly Vice 
President and Treasurer of the New 
York Savings Bank, has been Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Fund 
for the past year. 

Other new officers of the Fund 
announced by Mr. Dunn were: Carl 
I. Vietor, Jr., Vice President and 
Actuary, William P. Hughes, Sec- 
retary, and Harold Daus, Assistant 
Treasurer. 


The bachelor’s a cagy guy, And 
has a lot of fun; He sizes all the 
cuties up And never Mrs. one. 


THE TURNING POINT 


-’ve come about your ad 1n the 
paper. Is the job still open?” 


The man leaned back in his chair. 
He could tell that this was a new 
experience for the woman standing 
before him. 

“Yes—it’s still open. Can you type 
—and take shorthand ?”’ 

The woman nervously fingered 
her pocketbook as she spoke. ‘‘Well, 
I used to—some years ago. But it— 
it really wouldn't take me long to 
brush up.” 

He was undecided. But needing 
help desperately, he finally replied, 
“O.K., we'll give you a try. The job 
pays $28 a week. The hours are 
8:30 to 5. Can you start 1n the 
morning ?” 

She was glad she got the job. But 
it meant that so many things would 
be different. The neighbors would 
have to fix the children’s lunch. 
She’d have to shop and cook after 
a tiring day at the office. She'd have 
to give up the thousand and one 
things that only a mother can do. 

Her mind flashed back to that 
night some years ago when a man 
called and pointed out the difference 
between being a full-time or a part- 
time mother. But it didn’t 
possible, then, that she would ever 
be forced to choose, and she didn't 
encourage At the time, 
the other uses for the money did 
seem important. “If only...” she 
started—but quickly stopped. That 
could do no good now. 


seein 


30b to act. 


As she went out the door, the man 
at the desk sat there thinking. Then, 
quickly, he picked up the ‘phone, 
dialed a number, and said “Hello, 
Jim. This is John Blake. I'll take 
that policy.” 

Prudential Record 


“T want to marry your daughter, 
sir.” 

“Have you seen my wife yet?” 

“Yes, sir, but I prefer your daugh- 
ter.” 


s,0oyv—Do you enjoy Kipling? 
Girl—Well, I don’t want to appear 
ignorant but I don’t know. How do 
you kiple ? 
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HEN an employee strikes, 
there is without question both 

an intent to cease active work and an 
act consistent with that intent. Strik- 
ing has therefore been found to be a 
termination of employment for the 
purposes of group policies.** In 
the few cases which have arisen to 
date, the insured himself was ac- 
tively on strike. A more difficult 
question will some day be posed 
when an employee dies while he is 
not actively striking but is prevented 
from working by reason of a strike. 
In the absence of special circum- 
stances such an employee is pre- 
vented from work through no act of 
his own and it would doubtless be 
argued that the situation is more 
nearly like that of an employee who 
has been laid off than that of an 
employee who has gone on strike. 

The status of striking employees 
is somewhat further complicated by 
the Wagner Act, which provides that 
an employee on strike is still to be 
considered an employee. This pro- 
vision of the Act has already been 
used as a basis for holding an em- 
ployer liable for group insurance 
benefits in a New York case ** and 
may soon be used against an insurer. 
We may question the relevance and 
applicability of the Wagner Act to 
cases arising from group insurance 
policies but, as we have previously 
suggested,** courts are not slow to 
carry over into group questions the 
notion of an employee’s “status” 
which has an existence independent 
of his employment contract. 

Employer-attitudes toward strikes 
have, of course, undergone radical 
changes. It is now generally realized 

* Chrosniak v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
201 N.Y.S. 211, aff'd without opinion, 204 
N.Y.S. 898 (1923). See also Roehrig v. Mis- 
souri State Life Ins. Co., 251 Tl. App. 434 
(1929), where striking was held to terminate 
employment, even though the strikers were 
subsequently reinstated. 

" Degnan v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 178 


Mise. 312, 34 N.Y.S.(2d) 238 (1942). 
* See pp. 1-2; also pp. 35-36 post. 
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TERMINATION OF 


EMPLOYMENT 
under 


GROUP POLICIES 


by ABRAM T. COLLIER, Associate Counsel, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


that striking employees will come 
back to work when the strike is over 
and that therefore it is sound em- 
ployee-relations-policy for employers 
to request the continuance of group 
coverage while a strike is in prog- 
ress. There seems to be no reason 
why the insurer and the employer 
may not so agree, although there 
may be practical difficulties regard- 
ing notification of strikers, in case 
the group insurance is contributory 
and the employees are required to 
continue their premium contribu- 
tions.*® 


Disability 


Disabilitv is doubtless one of the 
most common causes for the cessa- 
tion of active work. The fact of 
disability, however, is not sufficient 
to terminate emplovment—at least in 
the absence of an intention by either 
the employer or the emplovee that 
it should do so. As stated in the 
leading case of Shea v. Aetna Life 
Ins. Co.: *° 

“Though inability of an employee 
to perform the work for which he 
is employed may excuse performance 





45 Ouaere—whether an employer who, with 
the union’s prior approval, pays the entire pre- 
mium during a strike may withhold from later 
wages the employee’s pro rata contribution for 
the period. 

48990? Mass. 575. 198 N.E. 909, 913 (1935). 
See also Metronolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Pope, 
193 Ark. 139, 97 S.W.(2d) 915 (1936). 

47 Simsaki v. Eouitable Life Assur. Soc., 154 
Misc. 533. 277 N.Y.S. 424 (1935). 

48 See Gregorv v. Travelers Ins. Co., 223 N.C. 
124, 25 S.E.(2d) 398 (1943), anno. 147 A.L.R. 
287. 

49 For reference to the other principal type of 
extended insurance after termination of emplov- 
ment and during the conversion period, see note 
11 ante. 


by him and his nonperformance may 
excuse payment by the employer 
such inability or failure to work 
because of it does not necessarily 
terminate the relation of employer 
and employee within the meaning of 
the policy.” 
It seems to be equally clear that an 
employer may terminate the employ- 
ment of one who is disabled,** pro- 
vided the group policy does not 
stipulate the continuance of such 
insurance. 

Legal questions regarding dis- 
ability under group policies are ex- 
tremely involved. Few of the recent 
cases, however, are concerned with 
disability as an element terminating 
employment. They arise mostly 
under policies which provide that 
even though employment terminates, 
group insurance continues for such 
employees for a stipulated period.** 
This is a kind of extended insurance 
with regard to which termination of 
employment is relevant to determine 
only when insurance commences and 
not when it ceases.*® 


Arrests—Military Service 


An employee may be prevented 
from continuing active work, not 
only by disability but also by the 
intervention of government. Sup- 
pose the hand of the law protrudes 
into the employment situation and 
the employee is arrested for some 
crime. Does this occurrence termi- 
nate the employment? If there is no 
positive evidence of an intention by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Policies—Continued 


either party that the arrest should 
terminate the relationship, it seems 
reasonably clear that it continues.°° 
lf, however, the employer on learn- 
ing of the employee’s arrest, term1- 
nates the employment and _ notifies 
the insurer, this act is sufficient to 
complete the termination, regardless 
of notice to the employee.** If both 
insurer and employee are notified of 
the termination following the em- 
ployee’s arrest, assurance of this re- 
sult is made doubly sure.°*° 

Let us also take the case of an 
employee who is inducted into mili- 
tary service—does this fact termi- 
nate his employment? According to 
the language of a recent Michigan 
case,°* the answer would be yes. In 
that case, however, the employee 
stopped work five days before he 
was to be inducted into the army 
and paid his insurance contribution 
only up to the day he stopped work. 
He died the day before he was to be 
_ % Amb 


N.J Mi 
¢) 
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rose v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 18 
Atl.(2d) 479 (1939), where 
committed suicide four days after 
sted while at work, the court holding 
» be considered an employee in the 
Tt eviden e that the emp'over had acted 


<( +2. 10 
le employee 


' 
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inducted. The court held that the 
group insurance terminated on the 
day that he stopped work and that 
the re-employment provisions of the 
Selective Service Act did not require 
the employer to maintain group in- 
surance for employees in military 
service. Doubtless there have been 
many cases during the war where 
group insurance has in fact been 
maintained for employees in the 
armed services, yet this decision 
seems to be entirely sound so far as 
the requirements of the Selective 
Service Act are concerned. 


li. Notice of Termination of 
Employment 


It has been observed that to termi- 
nate employment, either the em- 
ployer or the employee must intend 
the termination and act accordingly. 
The situations which we have been 
discussing usually involve an under- 
standing of events coincident with or 
immediately following the time an 
employee work. In many 
cases, however, it is clear that both 
parties intend that employment shall 
continue for a_ substantial period 


Ste ps 


laid off, or given a leave of absence, 
If at some later date the employer 
decides to discharge the employee 
and carries out this intention by 
notifying the insurer to terminate 
the insurance,‘ is this act effective 
to accomplish its purpose or is it 
essential, in addition, that the em: 
ployer notify the employee of his 
discharge ° 


Split of Authority 


This question has generated more 
controversy in recent years than per- 
haps any other group insurance 
problem which has been presented 
to the courts. One courts, 
which we will call “Team A,” has 
said, “No notice required,” while 
another set, which we call 
“Team B,” has said, ‘Notice always 
required.” At the moment Team B 
has more players and has recently 


set ot 


may 


been increasing its squad. 


Team A has six, possibly seven, 


players, including Arkansas,” Geor- 
52 Greeley v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 150 Wash, 
611, 274 P. 106 (1929). 
8 Murphy v. Chrysler Corp., 306 Mich. 610, 
11 N.W.(2d) 261 (1943). 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


changes its name to... 








Effective June 1, 1947 


y mmo ae 











u LEK LIAN 








THE OLD RELIABLE °* 


SINCE 


1891 








The change is in corporate designation only. There is no change 
in management or agency personnel. Since 1891, this institution 
has steadily broadened its services — now offering complete 


Ordinary as well as Industrial coverage. 


gia,°® Massachusetts,°* Michigan,°® 
North Dakota,°®? and Ohio,®® and 
maybe North Carolina.** Team A 
argues (1) that group insurance 1s 
a very decent thing for employers to 
provide for their workers; * (2) 
that when the insurer receives word 
from the employer that the employee 
is discharged, the insurer should be 
entitled to rely upon that informa- 
tion; ® and (3) that if anybody has 
any responsibility, it is the employee, 

* Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson, 
03 Ark. 1103, 160 S.W.(2d) 852 (1942). 

“Curd v. Travelers Ins. Co., 51 Ga. App. 
306, 180 S.E. 249 (1935). 

% Colter v. Travelers Ins. Co., 270 Mass. 424, 
170 N.E. 407 (1930); Beecey v. tn soe Ins. 
Co., 267 Mass. 135, 166 N.E. 571 (1929). 

*“ Trimble v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 305 


Mich. 172, 9 N.W.(2d) 49 (1943); Szymanski 
John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co., 304 Mich. 


183, 8 N.W.(2d) 146 (1943); Klat v. Chrysler 
Corp., 285 Mich. 241, 280 N. W. 747 (1938). 
a Magee v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 62 


N.D. 614, 244 N.W. 518 (1932); policy here 
contained no specific provision applicable to lay- 
offs. 

” Betteley v. Ex uitable Life Assur. Soc., 137 
Ohio St. 534, 30 N.E.(2d) 1000 (1940); Thull 
v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 40 Ohio App. 
186, 178 N.E. 850 (1931); policy here contained 
ne specific provision applicable to layoffs; court 
stated it made no difference whether employee’ s 
termination was temporary Or perm inent. See 
also Huston v. Travelers Ins. Co. Ohio App. 


(2d) — (1946) (12 Life Cases 

SO). 
"! See Pearson v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 
12 N.C. 731, 194 S.E. 661 (1938). See note 


51 ante. 
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who ought to look out for himself 
by keeping in touch with the em- 
plover and finding out if he is still 
on the pay roll.® 


Non-Contributing Policies 


Some members of this team were 
playing with noncontributory pollt- 
cies,°° which may be partly respon- 


6? Betteley v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc. 
supra. 

63 Metropolitan 
supra; Szymanski v. 
Ins. Co. supra. 

* Klat v. Chrysler Corp. supra. 

® Curd v. Travelers Ins. Co. supra; 
Travelers Ins. Co. supra; Beecey v. 


Life Ins. Co. Thompson 


Vv. 
John Hancock Mut. Life 


Colter v. 
Travelers 


Ins. Co. supra; Magee v. Equitable Life Assur. 
Soc. supra; Betteley v. Equitable Life Assur. 
Soc. supra. 

* Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
John Hancock Mut. Life 
supra; Klat v. Chrysler Corp. supra; 
Thull v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc. supra. 

68? Shears v. All States Life Ins. Co., 242 Ala. 
249, 5 So.(2d) 808 (1942). 

*8 Emerick v. 
120 Conn. 60, 
A.L.R. 413. 

6 Kolodziej v. Metronolitan Life Ins. Co., 307 
Ill. App. 657, 30 N.E.(2d) 916 (1940). 

7 John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Pap- 
pageorgu, 107 Ind. App. 327, 24 N.E.(2d) 428 
(1940). 

™ Leavens v. 
Me. 365, 197 Atl. 

72 Geisenhoff Vv. 
Co., 209 Minn. 223, 


Trimble v. 
* Szymanski v. 


supra; 


Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., 
179 Atl. 335 (1935), anno. 105 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 135 

309 (1938). 

‘el Hancock Mut. Life Ins. 
6 N.W. 4 (1941). 
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sible for their remarks (if insurance 
is a gratuity, possibly it is easier to 
say the employer should not be cir- 
cumscribed in the manner he uses 
to terminate it), but a substantial 
number on the team, who were deal- 
ing with contributory _ policies, 
reached the same result.®® 

If we look at the opposing line-up, 

such contenders as Ala- 
Connecticut,®® [llinois,®’ In- 
Maine,*! Minnesota,*? Mis- 
York,** and Pennsyl- 


we find 
bama,®? 
diana,’ 
sourl,”* New 


vania,’® with Kentucky,’® New Jer- 
(Continued on page 46) 
™ Nick v. Travelers Ins. Co., — Mo. 
189 S.W.(2d) 532 (1945). But cf. Crawford v. 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., - Mo. App. ——, 
167 S.W.(2d) 915 (1943). 
‘N. Y. Ins. Law, sec. 204(3), effective July 

1, 1940, extending the period for conversion to 
90 days in the absence of notice. But see 
Simsaki_ v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 154 
Misc. 533, 277 N.Y.S. 424 (1935), holding an 
employer’s notice to insurer sufficient to termi- 
nate an employee’s group insurance. 

™ Tones v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 156 
Pa. Super. 156, 39 Atl.(2d) 721 (1944). 

™® Edwards v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 296 
Ky. 448, 177 S.W. 574 (1944). As dicta, the 
court said in this case, “ ‘Termination of em 
ployment’ and like terms refer to the existence 
of the relationship of employer and employee 
and to the status of the deceased in that regard 
at the time of his death, so as will make ap 
plicable and effective all parts of the insurance 
contract. What the employer did in later mark- 
ing his records that Edwards had ceased his 
employment ... cannot affect the status.” 
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TEXAS CITY DISASTER 


HE catastrophe which occurred 
at Texas City, Texas on April 16 
last, brought into play practically 
all the benefits provided by the vari- 
ous forms of insurance. We are 
here concerned primarily with those 
offered by life insurance companies 
and insofar as possible at this writ- 
ing, the available data will be given. 
Apparently three group-writing 
companies were involved. These are 
the Metropolitan Life, which had 
coverage on the employees of both 
the Monsanto Chemical Company 
and the Union Carbide Company ; 
the Equitable Society, which had 
group coverage on Republic Oil, 
General Oil Sales, Pan American 
Petroleum and Lack’s Wholesale 
Distributors and Aetna Life, which, 
according to our information, had 
the group coverage on Humble Oil 
Refineries. Of the claims involved 
so far, Metropolitan’s will exceed 
$1,000,000 on employees of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, while the 
Equitable Society expects to pay in 
excess of $600,000 on employees of 
Republic Oil and the Pan American 
Petroleum Company. These figures 
of course include only claims under 
life imsurance benefits of Group 
coverages and it will probably be 
sometime before accurate estimates 
can be made as to the full amount 
of payments when accidental death 
and dismemberment, as well as non- 
occupational weekly benefits, hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefit cov- 
erages are included. It has not been 
possible as yet to make any definite 
estimate as to the number of life 
insurance companies involved on in- 
dividual policies but presumably 
many companies are so involved and 
the amount of coverage probably 
will run into a large amount. 
Reinhard A. Hohaus, Actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life, in a speech 
before the Actuarial Society of 





America, at its meeting in early 
May, said that several lessons could 
be drawn from this Texas City 
catastrophe. The first one of these 
is the benefits of having prepared in 
advance a well defined procedure 
for setting into prompt motion an 
intelligent and sympathetic claim 
handling machinery. The 
lesson is that there 1s a real catas- 
trophe hazard in group insurance 
for which ample provision by accu- 
mulation of contingency reserve or 
reinsurance should be made. 
son No. 3 shows the desirability and 
justification of having group acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
benefits because the claims in this 
catastrophe alone were in the neigh- 
borhood of all the other claims paid 
by the Metropolitan Life in 1946 
for this coverage. The fourth les- 
son is the difficulty of predicting 
with reasonable satisfaction the pos- 
sible claims any company may have 
on group policies in any one year. 
Under such circumstances the safest 


second 


l_es- 


Announcing the Purchase 


of a Gasoline Mower 


The Standard Life is not having a ‘‘party” in 
commemorating the above acquisition. If 
we did, the lawn and the new home office 
building that go with the mower would be 
very jealous, so we look at all of them in 
the same light as the purchase of a new 
typewriter—all tools to help us serve our 
salesmen and our policyholders more effi- 
ciently. Come and see our new lawn mower 
and home office building, but don't expect 
a party—''there ain't goin’ to be any.” 


-Aarry VU. Wade 
INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
. INDIANAPOLIS .- 


Arizona © Florido « Iilinois © Indiana © Kentucky ¢ Louisiane 


Maryland « Michigan * New Metico © Texas * West Virginio 


pre cedure to follow 1s to set up ade- 
quate contingency reserves. 

The life insurance companies who 
sent representatives to the scene of 
the disaster as soon as possible after 
it occurred are to be congratulated 
not only for their humanitarianism 
in relieving distress but also for the 
example they set in meeting their 
obligations. It is regrettable that 
only one company, so far as we have 
noticed, capitalized on this favorable 
showing. All companies who par- 
ticipated should have done the same 
and it is to be hoped that the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, in speaking 
for the business, will bring this type 
of genuine service to the notice of 
the public at large. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


N April 28 and 29 at Indianap- 

olis, Indiana and on May 5 and 
6 at Denver, Colorado regional meet- 
ings were held. The first gatherings 
attended by 110° executive 
officers representing 46 legal re- 
serve companies domiciled in 15 
states and 2 Provinces of Canada, 
while at the second gathering 100 
officers representing 50 companies, 


Was 


participated in the informal discus- 
sion. The agendum at both gather- 
ings was somewhat similar in that 
investments received the most con- 
sideration. Other subjects also cov- 
ered, including the Standard Non- 
forfeiture and Valuation Legisla- 
tion, Institutional Activities and In- 
terest, Supervision and Regulation, 
Taxation, Legislation and a num- 
ber of General Management prob- 
such as Cost Studies, the 
Trend of Public Buying and similar 
questions, 

No formal were con- 
ducted at either meeting and no 
formal papers were presented. 


lems, 


programs 


Naniovat Eourry Lire Insurance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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ies who 
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le after 
tulated By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
‘lanism Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 
for the 
x their 
e that 
‘e have 
yorable 
O par- Supreme Court of Alabama Holds 
e same Group Life Insurance Act for State 
Insti- Employees Invalid 
aking 
is type N APRIL 2, 1947, the Supreme 
tice of Court of Alabama reviewed the 
Act of the Legislature of Alabama 
approved June 17, 1943, authoriz- 
ing governing bodies of every state 
department, county, municipality, 
board, commission or subdivision of 
lanap- the state, to adopt and carry into 
5 and effect a system of group life insur- 
meet- ance and group hospitalization in- 
rings surance, or either, for the benefit of 
cutive such of their officers and employees 
I re- as shall or may elect to accept the 
n 15 same, etc. 
nada, In Section 3 of the Act there is 
r 100 a provision that the governing 
anes, bodies shall have authority to pay 
iscus- such part of the premium for such 
ither- insurance as the governing body of 
that the department shall determine, and 
con- deduct that part of the premium that 
COv- is to be paid by the officer or em- 
Non- ployee from the salaries or wages of 
xisla- such officer or employee, as author- 
| In- ized by him, and to pay such deduc- 
ition, tions, together with the part to be 
1um- paid by such governing body, to the 
yrob- insurance company issuing such 
the policy, for the premiums thereon. 
nilar The Supreme Court after review- 
ing decisions on similar acts, includ- 
con- ing Nohl vs. Board of Education of 
| no the City of Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) 16 A.L.R. 1085, Bowers 
vs. City of Albuquerque, 200 Pacific 
421, Thompson vs. Memphis (Ten- 
nessee) 27 A.L.R. 1257, and others, 
concluded that the Act is not viola- 
tive of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of Alabama, but not with- 
standing that fact, the court believes 
the Act is so uncertain and indefinite 
as to be unenforceable. After citing 
lews June 2, 1947 





a number of Alabama cases holding 
acts unenforceable for uncertainty 
and indefiniteness, the court con- 
cludes that this Act lacks in reason- 
able precision and is so uncertain 
and indefinite as to render it inopera- 
tive. The court states that it is un- 
certain whether or not the Act 1s 
intended to apply to all boards of 
education or all institutions and de- 


partments of the state and as to 
whether or not it grants sufhcient 


authority to cities and counties to 
make it applicable to the employees 
of these subdivisions of the state. 

The entire Act is held to be un- 
enforceable. In re Opinion of the 
Justices, 12 CCH, Life Cases, 445 
(Paragraph 504,792). 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





Some musical notes are said to 
prevent sleep. The same thing 
holds true of some promissory 
notes. 
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Knowledge of Officers of Insurance 

Company That Insured Was in the 

Military Service and Acceptance of 

Premium Thereafter Held to Be an 
Implied Waiver 


On June 6, 1940, State Mutual 
Insurance Company issued to one 
Harmon a life insurance policy with 
double indemnity — supplemental 
agreement containing the provision 
that such supplemental agreement 
“shall cease to be in force” if the 
insured is enrolled in the military 
or naval service in time of war. [he 
policy also provided that no person 
except the President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent or the Secretary or an Assistant 
Secretary has power to change, 
modify or waive the provisions of 
the contract and then only in writ- 
ing. 

The insured entered the military 
service on May 11, 1943, and was 
killed while in performance of mili- 
tary duty at Fort McPherson. The 
company contested its lability for 
double indemnity on account of the 
insured’s military service. The Su- 
preme Court of Georgia on April 
17, 1947, held that where some of- 
hcer or agent, having authority to 
issue policies or to enter the waiver, 
had actual knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the insured’s military serv- 
ice at or before the payment and 
retention of the premium, this would 
amount to an implied waiver of the 
provision as to military service and 
the company would be estopped to 
assert that defense. Judgment for 
the insurance company was reversed 
and rendered in favor of the bene- 
ficiary. Harmon, et al. vs. State Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 12 CCH, 
Life Cases, 471 (Paragraph 504.- 


S03). 
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Renewal Commissions — 
The Life Under riter's Dilemma 


M: IST life underwriters look 
upon renewal commissions as 
a very attractive part of their com- 
pensation arrangement with 
insurance companies. 
They have very definite justification 
for doing so. These commissions 
not only serve as an incentive to in- 
crease current earnings, but, more 
importantly, cumulatively create a 
very attractive source of augmented 
income for future years. But what 
about the tax angles? 

Up until a few years ago, a life 
underwriter did not have to overly 
concern himself about the tax as- 
pects of his renewal commissions. 
Not so today. So much has hap- 
pened in Federal tax law, both with 
respect to income and estate taxes, 
that a very vital and significant 
problem now confronts the life un- 
derwriter. And oddly enough, the 
more successful the life underwriter, 
from the viewpoint of business 
written, and the greater the backlog 
of renewal commissions he has built 
up, the more serious his problem 
becomes. 


respective 


Pertinent Estate Tax Provisions 


The hfe underwriter who is 
familiar with the law, knows that the 
total Federal Estate tax exemption 
is $60,000. If a decedent’s net tax- 
able estate exceeds this exemption, 
then Federal Estate taxes must be 
paid. In ascertaining a taxpayer’s 
net taxable estate at death, his gross 
taxable estate must first be deter- 
mined. Resort is made to Section 
811 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The first portion of this Section pro- 
vides: 

“Gross Estate-—The value of the 
gross estate of the decedent shall be 
determined by including the value 
at the time of his death of all prop- 
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their 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


erty, real or personal, tangible or 


intangible, wherever situated, except 
real property situated outside ot the 
United States.” 

Section 811(a) adds: 
Decedent’s Interest.—To 
the extent of the interest therein of 
the decedent at the time of his 
death.” 

The remaining portions of Section 
811 deal with dower or curtesy in- 
terests, transfers in contemplation 


(a) 


of, or taking effect at death; other 
transfers of property  includible 
where jointly held; powers of ap- 
pointment, clauses dealing with lie 
insurance, and provisions which are 
generally elaborative thereof and 
relevant thereto. 


Value of Renewal Commissions 


The phrase, “the value shall be 
determined by including the value 
at the time of his death of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible,” etc., is an all-inclusive 
one. 

When a life underwriter dies his 
renewal commissions devolve to 
some one. Either they are specifi- 
cally bequeathed through his Last 
Will and Testament, or pass by vir- 
tue of the laws of intestacy. Within 
the contemplation of the law these 
renewal commissions constitute per- 
sonal property includible in his gross 
taxable determine the 
value at which they will be so in- 
cluded, resort is ordinarily made to 
Section 113(a)(5) of the Code. 
This section, which is captioned, 
“Property Transmitted At Death,” 
provides : 

“If the property was acquired by 
bequest, devise, or inheritance, or 
by the decedent’s estate from the de- 


estate. To 


ESTATES & TAXES 


cedent, the basis shall be the fair 
market value of such property at 
the time of such acquisition.” 

Neither of the foregoing sections, 
above quoted, is at all complicated. 
If, when the life underwriter dies, 
he leaves among other property, 
$100,000. in renewal commissions 
payable over a period of nine years, 
beginning with the year of his death, 
the value of those renewal commis- 
sions constitutes property includible 
in his gross taxable estate. This is 
quite clear under the language of 
Sections 811 and Sll(a) of the 
Code. In determining the value of 
this $100,000. of renewal commis- 
sions, Section 113(a)(5) is applied. 

Under Section 113(a)(5), the 
basis for the property's inclusion 1s 
its fair market value at the time of 
such acquisition. Immediately, 
therefore, we realize that the renewal 
commissions do not have a value of 
$100,000. at the time of L. U.’s 
death. Counsel to the executor of 
1..U.’s estate will endeavor to de- 
crease the value to be attached to 
this $100,000. for estate tax pur- 
poses. If he is sufficiently familiar 
with the problem, he will have little 
difficulty in cutting down this value 
to, let us say, $65,000. Having thus 
eliminated $35,000. for estate tax 
purposes, however, the ultimate 
amount, namely, the $65,000., will 
have to be included in the Federal 
Estate Tax return, as an item con- 
stituting a part of L.U.’s gross tax- 
able estate, and Iedera] [state taxes 
will be payable thereon. 


Income Tax Involvement 


No objection would be had to this 
procedure if that is where the matter 
stopped. Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, that is not where it stops. That 
is, not as the law prevails today. 
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Just about the time that the Estate 
Tax problem is completely recon- 
ciled, in steps Mr. Income Tax. For 
even though the $65,000. was in- 
cluded in L.U.’s gross taxable estate, 
income taxes must be paid on the 
renewal commissions for the taxable 
vears in which received. If L.U. 
bequeathed his renewal commissions 
to Mrs. L.U 
commissions over the period of the 
nine years following L.U.’s death, 
she will have to include these sums 
along with whatever other report- 
able income she may have for the 
taxable year of receipt. She will 
learn for the first time of a section 
of the Internal Revenue Code con- 
cerning which she had no knowledge, 
aud apparently, a section to which 
her late life underwriter husband 
failed to pay much attention. And 
in this rude awakening, most pa- 
thetically, she will discover that the 
income upon which her deceased 
husband had hoped she and the chil- 
dren might rely, might be substan- 
tially impaired by the inroads made 
hy the income taxes, which will 
lave to be currently paid. 


.. and she receives such 


Section 126 


Section 126 is written 1n technical 
language. Under the caption of “In- 
come In Respect of Decedents,” it 
includes a number of 
Citing the exact phraseology of the 


sub-sections. 


law, we find the following : 

“Section 126. Income In Respect 
Of Decedents. 

“(a) Inclusion In Gross Income. 

“(1) 
of all items of gross income in re- 
spect of a decedent which are not 
properly includible in respect of the 
taxable period in which falls the 
date of his death or a prior period 
shall be included in the gross income, 
for the taxable year when received, 
Ol: 


(;eneral Rule—The amount 


“(A) the estate of the deced- 
ent, 1f the right to receive the 
amount is acquired by the deced- 
ent’s estate from the decedent; 

“(B) the person who, by rea- 
son of the death of the decedent, 
acquires the right to receive the 
amount, if the right to receive the 
amount is not acquired by the de- 
cedent’s estate from the decedent ; 
Or 
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“(C) the person who acquires 
from the decedent the right to 
receive the amount by bequest, de- 
vise, or inheritance, if the amount 
is received after a distribution by 
the decedent's estate of such 
right.” 


Applying Section 126(a) 


Reference was made to the fact 
that the above terminology is tech- 
nical. An analysis of it, however, 
narrows down to this. If a man 
earns income during his lifetime, 
and such income is not properly in- 
cludible for the taxable period dur- 
ing which he died, it constitutes re- 
portable income by the recipient. If 
that recipient happens to be his 
estate, then his estate reports it. If 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lecturer, 
Practicing Law Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College and the 
University of Miami. He is contributing Tax 
Editor for “Trusts and Estates’ and has 
written extensively on taxes for law journals 
and on occasion some of these articles have 
been reprinted in this magazine. 





it happens to be his wife, or some 
other beneficiary, then that bene- 
ficiary reports it. Thus, applying the 
law as above quoted, in light of the 
explanation as offered, if Paragraph 
“Third” of Mr. L.U.’s Last Will and 
Testament contains among other 
things: 

“T give and bequeath all of my 
renewal commissions to my wife, 
Mary U.”, 
then Mary U. is required to report 


such renewal commissions. This is 
so, since under Section 126(a) the 
renewal commissions will constitute 
items of gross “income in respect 
of” L.U., the decedent. They will 
be items of income which are not 
properly includible in the last tax- 
able period of L.U.’s life, or for any 
prior period thereof. These renewal 
commissions will have to be included 
in Mrs. L.U.’s gross income in the 
taxable years when received. If Mrs. 
L.U. dies before the full amount of 
the renewal commissions due are re- 
ceived by her, and thereafter the re- 
maining payments are made to L.U., 
Jr., or some other secondary bene- 
ficiary, such commissions will con- 
stitute taxable income in the hands 
of such secondary beneficiary. As a 
matter of fact, the way the law now 
stands, the Commissioner might 
very well argue that upon the death 
of Mrs. L.U., the renewal commis- 
sions having all been bequeathed by 
her late husband to her, to the ex- 
tent of their value under Section 
113(a)(5), at the time of her death, 
(subject to the provisions of the law 
respecting property previously taxed 
in the prior five-year period), such 
commissions will form a portion of 
he: gross taxable estate. Thus, if 
L.U., Jr., were to receive the re- 
mainder of the renewal commissions 
(originally earned by L.U.), under 
his mother’s will upon her death s1x 
years after the death of L.U., the 
value of these commissions for the 
three remaining years, will be in- 
cludible in her gross taxable estate. 
And yet, notwithstanding this fact, 
L.U., Jr., will find himself paying 
income taxes on renewal commis- 
sions for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth years respectively. 


Softening Blow 


The law has taken some cogm- 
zance of the situation which pres- 
ently exists. In an endeavor to make 
some kind of a 
leviate the over-all taxes to be paid, 


concession to al- 


Section 126(c) of the Code sets 
forth: 
‘“(c) Deduction for Estate Tax. 
(1) Allowance of Deduction. 


A person who includes an amount in 
eross income under subsection (a) 
shall be allowed, for the same tax 
able vear, as a deduction an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the 
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Renewal Commissions—Continued 


estate tax attributable to the net 
value for estate tax purposes of all 
the items described in subsection 
(a)(1) as the value for estate tax 
purposes of the items of gross in- 
come or portions thereot 1n respect 
of which such person included the 
amount 1n income (or the 
amount included in gross income, 
bears to the 


oT 
2TOSS 


whichever 1s lower) 
value for estate tax purposes of all 
the items described in subsection 
(a)(1).” 

Section 126(c) is an intricate one. 
The formula for its application 1s 
discussed at length under Section 
29.126-3 of 
Regulations 111. This formula re- 
quires considerable study if it 1s to 
be accurately applied. And, upon a 
strict-letter of the law-application, 
it is readily realized that while it 
serves as a softening blow, in most 
instances it but partially responds to 
the life underwriter’s problem. 


federal Income Tax 


Collection Procedure 


The procedure of collecting 1n- 
come taxes on renewal commissions 
received by an underwriter’s bene- 
ficiary is not new. Thirty years ago, 
under the Revenue Act of 1917, it 
was held that commissions on re- 
newal insurance premiums payable 
to an estate, and subsequent pay- 
ments made to the decedent’s widow, 
constituted taxable income. In citing 
Section 213(a) it was stated, on 
behalf of the Government, at that 
time that: 

“It has also been the consistent 
ruling of the Bureau that renewal 
insurance premiums constitute tax- 
able income and it is the judgment 
of the Committee in the instant case 
that even though B rendered no 
service to the M Company, the pay- 
ments made under the contract en- 
tered into between the company and 
A, whereby B acquired a right to 
receive the renewal premiums in 
question for a period of five years 
after the death of her husband, con- 
stitute taxable income in her hands, 

“In view of the foregoing it 1s 
held that the item of 9x dollars, com- 
missions on renewal insurance pre 
miums paid to B in 1917, constitute 


taxable income and must be in- 


cluded in her personal return for 
that year.” 

The tax questions respecting re- 
newal commissions confronting the 
successful life underwriter are very 
serious ones indeed. Certainly, the 
average underwriter would not be 
very receptive to having the insur- 
ance company which he represents, 
cut his renewal commissions by 30, 
40, 50 or 60%, and yet, by virtue of 
the Income Tax laws, this 1s in ef- 
fect what can possibly happen. 


Endeavors to Be Fair 


In its collection of taxes, the Fed- 
eral Government seeks to be equita- 
ble wherever it can. This is not al- 
ways the easiest procedure to follow, 
because of the many types of tax- 
payers, the multitudinous situations 
presented and the ramifications 
which unavoidably arise. It is most 
difficult to set down hard and fast 
rules which will not result in dis- 
crimination against some taxpayers. 
very endeavor is made by the 
Treasury Department to be fair in 
its approach. . 

Unquestionably, life insurance 
constitutes a troublesome matter to 
treat in the preparation of the tax 
laws. This is true because the life 
insurance contract is an instrument 
which is different from that with 
which the average scrivener of the 
law ordinarily comes in_ contact. 
Possibly this provides some ex- 
planation for the lack of familiarity 
with the problems of the life under- 
writer on the part of the taxing 
authorities. 


Miscarriage of Law 


The various pertinent Sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code and of 
the Regulations affecting questions 
of renewa] commissions, when con- 
strued together, in their ultimate ef- 
fect, result in a miscarriage of the 
law. Clarification and relief are re- 
quired. These can be achieved. 
Steps should, and can be taken to 
reconcile the situation which now 
exists. The approach is not simple 

nor is the prescription easy. But 
with proper study and exhaustive 
treatment, a planned procedure of 
alleviation can be pursued. 
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Profit Sharing Plans 


Ouestion—Ils a deferred-distribu- 
tion profit-sharing plan a substitute 
for an tmmediate-distribution profit- 
sharing plan? 

\nswer—A _ deferred-distribution 
profit-sharing plan is a sort of pen- 
sion plan that pays benefits, usually 
on death, retirement, disability or 
severance, similar to a money pur- 
chase future-service pension plan. 
An immediate-distribution — profit- 
sharing plan is just another form 
of cash bonus to add to the pay en- 
velope to attract and hold desirable 
employees who might not be satis- 
fied to work merely for the base pay. 

Ouestion—Is a deferred-distribu- 
tion profit-sharing plan a substitute 
for a pension plan? 

Answer—Under the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended and ad- 
ministered since 1942, a deferred- 
distribution profit-sharing plan can- 
not be an effective pension system 
(say, one-third final pay) for the 
first 15 to 25 years after it is estab- 
lished. The inherent differences in 
allocation of funds is such that only 
a pension plan can take care of the 
pension problems at least during the 
early years of the life of a plan. 

As a demonstration of the gen- 
eral inadequacy of profit-sharing 
plans as pension systems, there fol- 
lows a comparison of the benefits 
available under a deferred-distribu- 
tion profit-sharing plan and a pen- 
sion plan under the basic assump- 
tions : 

1. Both are qualified under Sec- 
tion 165 (a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 

2. Employer - pay - all - contribu- 
tions of 15% 
eligible employees per year are made 
under each plan (after past service 
has been fully funded, the pension 
plan cost would be reduced to, per- 
haps, 10% of payroll, without, of 
course, affecting the pension bene- 
hts). 
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of compensation of 


by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U. 


Director, Pension Planning Co. 


3. All employees are males, retir- 
ing at age 65. 

4. Under the pension plan, all em- 
ployees are credited with a minimum 
of 30 years of service, more if they 
enter the plan prior to age 35. 

5. Social Security primary insur- 
ance benefits are estimated for 30 
years of coverage in both plans. 

6. Full death and severance vest- 
ing of contributions under the profit- 
sharing plan before and after retire- 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a _ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company’s directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russell R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


ment (cash refund annuities) and 
no payments on death or severance 
of employment under the pension 
plan at any time. 

7. Salary increases according to 
the same scale under both plans. 

8. Benefits under both plans com- 
puted on the basis of 1937 Stand- 
ard Annuity Table, 2'’%4%, loaded 
8% of gross payments for expenses. 

9. Pension plan is_ self-adminis- 
tered before and after retirement. 

10. Under the pension plan, the 
age, service and salary distribution 
is such that 15% of payroll will 
finance future service pensions 
amounting to 2% of actual earnings 
for each year of future service, and 
past service pensions of 2% of the 
annual rate of earnings at the time 
of entry into the plan multiplied by 
the number of years of service prior 
to that time. 

11. Under the profit-sharing plan, 
15% of the compensation of each 
individual is used to finance pensions 
based only on service after the date 
of plan establishment. 

Ouestion—Can a _ deferred-dis- 
tribution profit-sharing plan provide 
more benefits to employees than a 
pension plan? 


Answer—The fact is that under 
the Internal Revenue Code there is 
no mathematical percentage of pay- 
roll limiting the maximum contri- 
bution and tax deduction of an em- 
ployer to a pension plan, such as the 
15% ceiling (plus carry-overs) 
under a profit-sharing plan. Hence, 
under a pension plan, an employer 
may, if he is able and willing to 
do so, actually contribute and deduct 
more than 15% of considered pay- 
roll of the eligible group if such an 
amount is reasonable and actuarially 
necessary to provide benefits of a 
pension plan approved under Sec- 
tion 165 (a). Therefore an em- 
ployer can do more for his employees 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued Answer—No matter how much A deferred-distribution profit-shar- 
the employer pays into a deferred- ing plan, even though desirable is not 
under a pension plan, not only for distribution profit-sharing plan he necessary. 
those who are entitled to age pen- will have the additional cost of Ouestion—Should our deferred- 
sions but also for those who become | superannuated and disabled employ- distribution profit-sharing plan be 
disabled, leave employment, or die. ees as a payroll expense unless he  -optinyed ? . 
Question S hould a deferred-dis- has a tunded pension plan. ‘here- Answer—Perhaps so, if it is sup- 
tribution profit-sharing plan precede bore, the pension plan pant come plementary to an adequate and ef- 
a pension plan: first. A pension plan is a necessity. fective pension plan but nine out | 
Normal Retirement Benefits Under Deferred Distribution Profit-Sharing ved i Ute deterred-distribution 
"angered “atte sesee Sie profit-sharing plans exist where 
PROFIT.SHARING PLAN PENSION PLAN | there is no pension plan or an in- 
a mene a. adequate pension plan. So unless . 
Profit-Shar- Profit-Shar- Security plus Plus Pension the employer liberalizes such an | 
ing Pension ing Pension Pension Plan Plan as Per . 8 . 
Age at Profit-Sharing as Per Cent as Per Cent as Per Cent ss Cent of existing pension plan, he should A 
ie Kenuonag res of inal An, of FinalAn, of Final An FigalAonzl amend his deferred-distribution | 1% 
sc ee TOG. "505, “6% 580% 63% profit-sharing plan to make it into at 
co. 15% 340, 210 74% 61% an adequate and effective pension 
Te ndxanans 21% 40% 27% 73% 60% Plan. Yer 
40........ op 47% 34.0% 72% 59% This and other changes indicated nmin 
Rae 35% 54% 41% 71% 58% above should only be made on re- tha 
lr 7a 43% 62% 49% 78% 65% ceipt of prior Treasury Department bay 
ee idkiwans 52% 11% 58% 85% 72% approval, which is usually forth- CON 
coming. thr 
Ouestion—Should our employee = 
fund be invested in the common 
stock of our company? _ 
Answer—This could be desirable, } wan 
for a profit-sharing plan, but not for * 
a pension plan, and further provided rs 
that the profit-sharing plan is built 7 
on top of a pension plan. The pen- a 
sion plan’s investment generally ae 
CHECK THESE should be in conservative interest- 
bearing securities which have prior- es 
In Checking Up On The Future .  aty as to earnings and assets. The | 
| pension fund has to provide regular | 
1. A long range of policies to enable interest income as well as_ basic _ 
you to offer some form of insurance economic. security for employees on 
to more people. when they need it most. pe 
2. Rates that compare more than favor- If the employer has a_ sound, " 
ably. adequate pension fund supplemented ” 
3. Commission scale that is outstanding by a* deferred-distribution profit- * os 
by any standard of comparison. sharing plan, it is reasonable to have | e 
4. Promotion when ready for it—with the employees become partners by hi 
concrete conditions explained when having the deferred-distribution 
accepting your contract—don’t have profit-sharing plan hold common 
to haggle when you show the ability. stock of the employer’s company. 
ASK ANICO OR ANY ANICO Such a profit-sharing fund can take - 
REPRESENTATIVE the ups and downs of the stock o 
market and ride out each economic " 
*$1,500,000,000 storm, since it is a supplement to ~ 
OVER A BILLIO SURANCE IN FORCE the basic economic security pro- - 
vided by the pension fund and is " 
Write Vice President not itself the first line of economic “ 
defense of the employees. It should “ 
be recalled that specific advance ap- 
AmenClatn National proval of the Commissioner of In- t 
ternal Revenue is needed before an - 
INSURANCE COMPANY employer actually invests in any m 
GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. Moody, Jr., President type of employer securities. " 
* Copyright Pension Planning Company, New S 
York, N. Y. 
30 Best’s Life Nev J 
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Later Than You Think 


T IS five minutes to three in 

America. For the first time since 
1941 a bank balance must be looked 
at before the check is written. 

The nearly fatal mistake of over- 
due awakening has a national sig- 
nificance as acute and dangerous as 
that facing the individual depositor. 
Five minutes is a short time for 
covering when the red lights ot 
three blocks in traffic separate cus- 
tomer and bank. 

Nervousness, tension, poor judg- 
ment all attend the race with but 
one final conclusion of fact. No one 
ever won repeatedly against such 
hazards. Some day the door will be 
closed and barred, a check returned 
N.S.F., and to an individual trouble 
with a capital “T” at hand. 

Certainly this is unnoticed and of 
small moment except to, first, the 
runner and, second, the holder of a 
worthless piece of paper. How 
could it have been avoided. Well, 
ask the man to whom it has hap- 
pened. His hindsight will be some- 
what astonishing in its clarity of 
reasoning. He can tell you in de- 
tail the exact sequence of events 
that led to this, a major disaster to 
him. 


Ringside Seats 


How about the foresight of this 
same individual, faced with the con- 
sequences of bankruptcy or laborious 
repayment through the years. How 
well can he analyze his position to 
carry forward. Poorly indeed, for 
while he now knows the answer of 
why, he doesn’t know the answer 
of how. 

We have been ringside spectators 
to the greatest blank check episode 
in the history of the world. Our 
collective hindsight tells us WHY, 
our collective foresight has not yet 
spelled out HOW. Common sense 


June 2, 1947 


by RUSS H. GOODWIN 


is our rescue, or a hell-for-leather 
rider to disaster of such world shak- 
ing magnitude that the atom bomb 
will look like an exploding toy 
balloon. 

Let’s muzzle the howling, wailing, 
hard winging drones who insist on 
wallowing in the pork barrel of dol- 
lars, unmindful of overdrafts, bad 
checks and national bankruptcy. 
Let’s jerk their appropriations so 
abruptly from them that. the very 
shock of reality will pull them back 
to sobriety. 

Is there anything unique or mysti- 
cal about this kind of common 


4 = 
Si Pie 
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In the January 29, 1945 edition of Best's 
Life Bulletin it was noted that a Russ H. 
Goodwin of the home office agency of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, Washington had 
sold $1,000,000 of life insurance in his first 
year in the business (1944). He repeated in 
1945 and a similar achievement has been 
recorded for 1946. In making this outstand- 
ing record Mr. Goodwin undoubtedly drew 
on previous business experience, primarily 
investments. But he also has been owner and 
operator of mines in Alaska, saw mills and 
lumber business in Washington. When a 
man starts off in this business by qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table and con- 
tinues, he definitely has a story to tell that 
every life agent should find most interesting. 


sense? Doesn't our national security 
demand a return to sanity in profits 
for business, honesty in wages for 
workmen, and a common purpose 
against a war more dangerous than 
that which we recently fought? 


Leadership 


Where should this leadership 
stem from. Is government and bu- 
reaucracy so fattened that by its 
own slothful indifference we must 
perish as a democracy? Have we 
dritted so far in incompetence and 
waste that all of our talents of the 
past are derelict ? 

Government's function of prudent 
example is long overdue and resort 
to proper procedure must immedi- 
ately obtain. Throw the back-break- 
ing effort of carrying a load of over 
one million non-producers out of 
government. 

Can't it be done? Surely this is 
a simple matter of good business 
procedure, that government, if it is 
worthy of leadership, can demon- 
strate. Throw fictitious and col- 
lusive supported markets, condoned 
and supported by government, off 
the back of the taxpayer, this for 
immediate decline in the price struc- 
ture of necessities. 

Wouldn’t this indicate purposeful 
and constructive government leader- 
ship. Why can’t it be done? Is it 
impossible? Let’s have political ex- 
pediency suffer rather than the na- 
tion go bankrupt. Let’s not have 
government repeatedly admonish 
one group or another of citizenry of 
their obligations while it sits su- 
pinely and stupidly, squandering its 
heritage of leadership. 

We as insurance men, mindful 
of security and thrift, have a charge 
of responsibility. Isn’t it our pre- 
rogative, as a representative group, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to voice our disapproval of this 
vicious circle of incompetence? 
Can't we demand and be heard de- 
manding a_ forthright 
proper principles of leadership for 
all to follow ? 

Is it really five minutes to three 
and are we as a nation going to fail 
in making our deposit in time?’ Is 
our check going to be returned with 
the law accompanying it in the form 
of a totalitarian government? Is it 
then for our failure going to impose 
on us the penalty that our criminal 


reversal to 


code provides? Are we no longer 
to be free men but kept in the prison 
of a dictator’s choosing. 

Yes, it is five minutes to three in 
America and every one of our many 
millions must make their immediate 
deposit for freedom. There is but 
one way and that through an able 
and courageous pattern of govern- 
ment competence, as an example for 
all to follow. 

Where is the HOW. Shall 
look to the complex and cumber- 
some route of government in busi- 
ness, following the precept of new 


we 


deal spawn who even today bellow 





HE MUST 
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READ OUR 


ADS! 


@ He knows that “The Future Belongs 
To Those Who Prepare For It”—and 
he does something about it. 


And what about the person who 
wants to retire some day and take 
things easy? He, too, can do some- 
thing about it with Prudential’s new 
Retirement Annuity contract. 


It is written at ages 10-60 with pur- 
chase price installments payable as 
frequently as monthly if desired. And 
the lifetime monthly income—guaran- 
teed for ten years in any event if 
desired—can be arranged to start at 
any time after three months from the 
date of issue, subject to a minimum 
income requirement of at least $10 
monthly. 


A death benefit, equal to the cash 
value or purchase price installments 
paid, whichever is greater, and a divi- 
dend provision add to the attractive- 
ness of the contract. And because the 
contract is flexible it can be adjusted 
to meet the purchaser’s changed needs 
or desires. 








Prudential representatives and bro-| 
kers welcome this new contract. And | 
their prospects do, too! 








and shout for nationalization of in- 
dustry? Shall we permit the work- 
ingman to remain the serf he has 
already become under domination of 
the feudal lord in his disguise of 
labor’s benefactor ? 

Where is the turning point from 
this European pattern that so poorly 
produces under its yoke that we as 
a nation must rescue them. Isn’t it 
a travesty to be asked for assistance 
while our past form of productivity 
is vilified and spit on as outmoded? 

We need no return to the horse- 
and-buggy but merely the common 
sense of the men who drove them. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


HE annual meeting of the Actu- 

arial Society of America was 
held May 8-9 last at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. Several 
formal papers were presented and 
topics covered in informal discus- 
sions included: Valuation, Reserves, 
Dividends, Investments, Group, Un- 
derwriting and General. 

New officers elected for the com- 
ing year were: President, Horace R. 
Bassford, Metropolitan Life; Vice 
Presidents, Edmund M. McConney, 
Bankers Life of lowa and Henry S. 
seers of Aetna Life; Treasurer, 
Oliver W. Perrin, Penn Mutual; 
editor, John R. Larus, Phoenix Mu- 
tual and Secretary, Walter Klem, 
Mutual Life. Newly elected mem- 
bers of the Council were: John G. 
Parker, Imperial Life of Canada; 
Wendell A. Milliman, Equitable So- 
ciety; Frederick B. Gerhard and 
Valentine Howell, Prudential ; Wil- 
lam J. Cameron, Home Life and 
George W. Bourke of Sun Life of 
Canada. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the May 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Life (Ala.) in S. C., Commer- 
cial ‘Travelers (Utah) in Colo. and 
N. M.—withdrew from Wash. ; Co- 
operative Life (Saskatchewan) in 
Manitoba and Ontario; Credit 
(Qhio) in Neb.; Federal (T1l.) in 
N. M.; Guardian (N. Y.) in Del.; 
Mutual (N. Y.) in Can. and Rural 
(Tex.) in N. M. 
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What i the Function of the Life 


T WAS. our intention in_ this 
issue to have said something about 
educating the public towards a true 
appreciation of life insurance and 
also about the so called ‘‘anti-selec- 
tion’ against the company which 
may be exercised by the public. 
These thoughts were to have been 
discussed particularly in connection 
with the Income Replacement, or 
Income Only, type of policy ; but we 
have felt impelled by an unexpected 
“development” to deal this month 
with the “reserve” of the life insur- 
ance company. 

What is meant by the “reserve” 
of a Life Insurance Company? 
What is it composed of? And what 
is its use? Does a Life Insurance 
Company pay policy benefits out of 
“reserves? Questions such as 
these arise time and again in the 
mind of the public and sometimes 
appear in the Sometimes 
they appear in the guise of unwit- 
tingly erroneous statements regard- 
ing the composition and functions 


press. 


of life insurance reserves, made by 
a speaker or writer of unusually 
high intelligence. Why is_ this? 
Mustn’t the blame le with us, the 
life insurance companies or their 
actuaries, for seldom, if ever, pre- 
senting Annual Statements which 
make crystal clear to the layman 
the nature and functions of our 
“reserves.” 


More Clarifying Needed 


The remark just made has no in- 
tention of accusing anyone of delib- 
erately making these Annual State- 
ments difficult to understand. The 
elaborate Annual Statements filed 
at the end of each year with the 
State Insurance Departments, which 
just about turn each company inside 
out, are in a form approved by these 
departments. They are open to in- 
spection by any member of the pub- 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., F.A.IA. 


lic. But they are necessarily tech- 
nical. It takes a trained man to 
understand them. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent any company 
from interpreting these statements 
in simpler form to their policyhold- 
ers and others, provided the simpler 
form truly reflects the more elabo- 
rate statements on file with the 
State. Many companies have made 
an effort in this direction. Yet we 
do not seem to have made plain 
the meaning of the life insurance 
‘reserve’ and what it is composed 
of. For still, eminent members of 
the general public do not have a 
clear conception of just what Life 
Insurance “Reserves” 


are. 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


Jusurance ‘\Reserwe"” 


* This article then, is an attempt 
to explain clearly the composition 
and function of life insurance ‘‘re- 
serves.” But why should this at- 
tempt be specially desirable at this 
time? Because of a statement re- 
garding the function of life insurance 


company “reserves” made in an 
article in the popular Reader's 
Digest for May. ‘The statement 


shows a misconception. The Read- 
er’s Digest article, nevertheless, 1s a 
brilliantly written and thought pro- 
voking discussion, its title being 
“Our Present Dishonest Federal 
Old Age Pension Plan,” its writer 
the well-known economist and au- 
thor John T. Flynn. The statement 
referred to is as follows: 
“But, you will say, what about 
insurance companies? They have 
reserves. But an insurance com- 
pany does not pay policy benefits 
out of reserves. The reserves are 
required by law because an insur- 
ance company is a voluntary as- 
sociation which the policyholders 
may quit or which may get into 
trouble for some reason. And they 
spread the cost of a bad year, such 
as the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
“A man has a life insurance 
policy for $10,000. He 
premium every year. The com- 
pany uses that premium and all 
other premiums each year to pay 
the death benefits which fall due 
that year. Insurance is reduced 
to a scientific basis. [Experience 


pays a 


informs its Operators that so many 
people will die in a given year 
and so much insurance will fall 
due. Insurance rates are arranged 
so that the premiums collected 
in any year will cover all the 
death benefits that will normally 
be paid in that vear. The benefits 
are not paid out of reserves. In 
the worst depression years pre- 
muums always covered death and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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other insurance claims. And so 
in 20 years from now—196/— 
should that man with the $10,000 
policy die, his widow will collect 
his insurance benefit—$10,000— 
but the company will that same 
year collect in premiums from the 
surviving policyholders the money 
to pay it. It must be so.” 

A man who writes an article how- 
ever good it may be, “sticks his neck 
out,” so to speak, and we hope Mr. 
Flynn will accept our apologies 
along with our criticisms. 


Partially True 


In a sense it 7s true that up to the 
present time the life insurance com- 
panies have been paying policy 
benefits out of current premiums. 
The money coming in from Pre- 
miums alone has generally been 
more than sufficient to meet all cur- 
rent claims. But in 1932, in the 
depths of the depression, Premiums 
were only about 3504 millions while 
payments under policies were 3524 
millions, including, of course, an in- 
crease of 437 millions in_ policy 
loans. However, the companies had 
plenty of income from other sources, 
namely, interest and dividends on 
their investments. (And this seems 
to bear out the further statements 
made by Mr. Flynn on page 241 of 
his article in Harper’s Magazine for 
February, 1939. An article which, 
by the way, we would suggest that 
re-read at this 


everyone read or 


time. ) 

But all this does not prove that 
companies do not use “reserves” in 
the payment of claims. We have to 
look deeper than merely at what 
appears on the surface. 


"Ordinary" Illustration 


First, let us explain briefly the 
working of the well-known and pop- 
ular “Ordinary Life Policy.” ‘This 
is, of course, a policy of level 
amount, say $10,000, for the whole 
of life, with a level annual premium 
payable as long as the man lives. 
The policy is in a sense a “savings 
account” with decreasing life insur- 
ance on top. In other words, if the 
man dies, the insurance company 
will pay his beneficiary the amount 
in his “Savings Account” plus the 
true insurance or “Protection” from 
its Mortuary Fund which will make 
up $10,000. And the amount of the 
“‘savings account” is part of the so- 
called legal reserve. (In passing it 
should be noted that the idea of a 
“Savings Account” in a life insur- 
ance policy is subject to argument. 
The theoretical “‘Policy Savings Ac- 
count” which underlies the life in- 
surance policy is not the same as a 
bank savings account. Nevertheless, 
it does constitute a liability on the 
books of the life insurance company 
in the case of each policy which is 
duly kept up. We shall, however, 
use the expression ‘Mathematical 
Accumulations” in preference to 
“Policy Savings Account.”’ ) 

Let us make our explanation more 
explicit by using for illustration an 
Ordinary Life Policy taken out at 
age 30. The level Annual Premium 
for this policy contains two parts, a 
Deposit Element and a Protection 
Element. Starting not later than 
age 31, “deposits” will begin to be 
set aside each year from each pre- 
mium in “Mathematical Accumula- 


tions’ (reserves), earmarked for 


the policy, which will reach $10,000 


U 


N MU 


at age 100. That age is the end of 
the new Mortality Table now being 
adopted by the companies. 

To the accumulating deposits in 
the “Mathematical Accumulations” 
will be added 2'%4% guaranteed in- 
terest each and every year. This is 
very essential and particularly so 
after age 69, when the Mathemati- 
cal Accumulations will have reached 
$6377 ; because from there on inter- 
est alone will have to do the further 
job of accumulating on and up to 
$10,000 at age 100. This is due to 
the fact that, from age 69 on, the 
Protection Element exhausts the 
whole premium leaving no Deposit 
Element available. Now if the man 
were to die at age 69 for example 
the company would take from his 
particular ‘‘Mathematical Accumu- 
lations” (or Reserve) $6377, add 
$3623 from the Mortuary Fund, 
and so pay the $10,000 claim. 


Liability Rather than Reserve 


The Mathematical Accumulations 
from each and every policy, all com- 
bined, make up a very large part of 
the life insurance companies “‘re- 
serve,’ which we thus see is scarcely 
a “reserve.” It is rather a liability 
made up of a great number of small 
mathematical liabilities to each and 
every persisting policyholder. It is 
not a general-over-all reserve for 
the protection of the policyholders as 
a whole. 

But what becomes of the “Pro- 
tection Element” in the annual pre- 
mium? Each year it goes into the 
“Mortuary Fund” or ‘Unexpired 
Risk” fund for that year. The Mor- 
tuary Fund is for the protection of 
all the policyholders. But it only 

(Continued on page 36) 
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IV APPRECHTION OF 
“THE ACACIA WAY" 
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OSESSOSSE SS 


DISSES ONENESS 


Your Field Men 


Salute You! 


DOSES 


SSS 


More than twenty years ago you gave to us the greatest of 
all the many advantages we owe to you. In 1926, after years 
of thoughtful study, you pioneered a new course for Acacia 
and made possible for your field men a degree of accomplish- 
ment and prosperity we otherwise would not have known. 
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DOSS SSSI 


< 


DOO SSO GOONIES 


Prior to 1926, Acacia followed the beaten path of mutual 
company premium structure, but in that year you lifted the 
company out of that path and put it up onto the highway 
of progress. In spite of the criticism and condemnation of 
your contemporaries, and skepticism from even your own 
associates, you went ahead with the low premium, profit- 
Sharing plan that has made Acacia one of America’s leading 
life insurance companies. Twenty years of testing have 
proved to the world the soundness of your judgment and 
the clarity of your vision. 





SOO 


That plan, which we call today The Acacia Way, has not 
only saved millions of dollars for the families of America, 
but it has put into the hands of your field men throughout 
the land the finest selling tool that any group of men could 


possibly possess. 
Through this plaque we express our fervent thanks and heart- 


felt appreciation for this great advantage which you have 
made possible for us. 


SODODODOOOMAANS 


President Montgomery, 
your field men salute you! 
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"mis pou tpe Acacia Mutual 
earnings of well over | 


$6,500 for Acacia Field. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Men last year. alone,’ : ce ts 5 Home Office: Washington 1, D. C. 
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Actuarial—Continued 
protects that part of each policy 
which has not already been built up 
in the policy's own mathematical ac- 
cumulation or There 1s 
nothing earmarked in it for any par- 
ticular policvholder unless he dies. 
\Ve may thus look upon it as a true 


“reserve. _ 


reserve like fire and marine insur- 
ance reserves. 

picture of the whole Institution of 
|Legal Reserve Life Insurance in ac- 
tion. To this end we have prepared 
A and 


B. which purport to show approxi- 


the accompanying Exhibits 


mate combined figures tor a large 
group of life insurance companies. 
We may take it that this group has 
160 billions of lite insurance in force. 
(Our figures are based on the new 
Mortality Table. 

Exhibit <A forth in very 
simple fashion the Assets and Lia- 
bilities of the group. 
sumed 


sets 


\We have as- 
accrued or unpaid pre- 
nuums or interest on the Asset side 
and no pending claims or 


no 


unpaid 
expenses on the Liability side. All 
premiums are assumed to be paid 
annually 


The Assets are so brief and clear 
that they need no explanation. The 
Liabilities are reduced to the 
simplest elements but they will bear 
some remarks. Line 2-a is what is 
generally known as the “reserve” of 
the life insurance company. Observe 
that in our picture it consists of 
36,000 millions of “mathematical ac- 
cumulations” and only 500 millions 
of “mortuary fund.” The Mortuary 
Fund is a real ‘reserve’ in the sense 
that it is for the protection of all 
the policyholders. The “‘mathematt- 
cal accumulations’ are not real re- 
serves, because little bits of their 
huge aggregation are earmarked for 
practically each and every policy. 
Observe we have not said for each 
and every policyholder. There is a 
difference. The Mathematical As- 
cumulations are not necessarily 
available to the policyholder so that 
he can withdraw them in cash. 
However, as a policy gets older they 
generally become more and more 
available to the policyholder in their 
entirety, payable as “cash value” if 
he should desire to withdraw from 
the company, or as policy loan if he 
should desire to borrow. 


too 





The three other items namely 
“Mortality Contingency Fund,” “In- 
terest Maintenance Fund,” and 
“Surplus,” we think, explain them- 
selves. 

In passing we might mention, 
that Item 2, Unexpired Risk or 
Mortuary Fund, will be consider- 
ably smaller under the new mor- 
tality table which the companies 
are beginning to adopt, than it was 
under the old American Experience 
Table of Mortality. For this reason 
it seems advisable to put more into 
Item 3, Mortality Contingency 
Fund. 

Now, to see our picture in mo- 
tion, let us turn to Exhibit B. To 
begin with let us say that, in order 
to keep the matter as simple as 
possible, we have assumed that the 
business can be conducted without 
expense which, of course, 1s not the 
case. We have thus dealt only with 
the NET PREMIUMS (which 
supply deposits to the “Mathemati- 
cal Accumulations” and protection 
element to “Unexpired Risk’ and 
“Mortality Contingency Fund.” ) 
And INTEREST (which supplies 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia — the _ 
Me 
United States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Atlantic Offers Greater Opportunity 


1947 brings greater opportunity to many Atlantic Life representatives—a contributory Retire- 
ment Plan which will provide income benefits for both future and past service, a group 
insurance plan, with coverage in the form of Annual Renewable Term with disability benefits, 
and an agency contract providing substantial first year and renewal commissions and a con- 


rhese features, together with a salary and incentive commission contract, offer 
real opportunity for those interested in a life insurance career. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INsurnance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 
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EXHIBIT A 





ASSETS 
Be I ee ee er er are Prt o> ita $ 6,500,000,000 
ee ee Per Se eee re ee Pe oe ae ee 31,000,000,000 
= Pee i ahd id's vb tid ee lek 4 nk kcnscbbcdas Gandednsieteelueeeee 1,750,000,000 
L Cally wav. diRles cnduneed dient Pekiakesand dine Pcnaneadered elas atn Ghee 750,000,000 
rr, Ae so eh esuatieidaiseeia $40,000,000,000 


LIABILITIES 


1. “Mathematical Accumulations” (built from Deposit Element in Premiums with 








»% interest—required to keep the Amount of each Policy level, to keep Premiums $35,500,000,000 
level and to mature the Policy for cash), usually called “Reserves” 
2 “Unexpired Risk” Reserves or “Mortuary Fund” (being half of Protection 
llement in Premiums for current year) required to pay True Risk Portion of 500,000,000 
(laims. 
2a TOTAL (generally called “Reserve” ) $36,000,000,000 
3. Mortality Contingency Fund (accumulated from Mortality Savings of several 1,000,000,000 
vears) held against epidemics, etc. 
1 “/nterest Maintenance Fund” (accumulated from surplus interest of several years) 1 000,000,000 
held in case rate of interest should fall below rate guaranteed in policies. 
5. Surplus, including Investment Contingency Funds, Capital Stocks, ete. 2,000,000,000 
(pty 7, Ao! Fe 8: ee ore er Te $40,000,000,000 








Note: These Accounts have been made as simple as possible. Yet they set forth the main features 


Balance Sheet 


EXHIBIT B 


INCOME 


$4,000, 000,000 


1. Net Premium Income on new and renewing policies ..............00 eee eee eee ees 
1,050,000,000 


a a a i ne 8 es als coal hs Weis oe eee Bee ee eee 


p.i, 9.) R) 9°. Sree ee See $5.050.000.000 


DISBURSEMENTS AND INCREASES IN LIABILITIES 
|. Increase in “Mathematical Accumulations” (Reserves) as fol- 
lows: 

Deposits and 244% interest retained in Mathematien! Accumu 
lation Reservoir /ess Accumulations (Reserves) used towards 
paving : 


$3,900,000,000 


PE RSS Ee FOr errr 400,000,000 
EE Pe re 200,000,000 
Ce We litu nn 84 Ga Adis elw nd os 100,000,000 700,.CO00,000 3,200.000,000 


2. Increase in “Unexpired Risk” or 
Yearly “Mortuary lund” as follows 
New “Unexpired Risk” brought on 

Less Mortuary Funds applied on 
(a) Death Claims ..... ati 
(b) Mortality Savings ......... 


Normal 
a 1 OO0,000,000 


750,000,000 
150,000,000 


900 000,000 100,000,000 


3. Clauns paid to Policvholders & Beneficiaries 
PB OE rr re re 
(b) Matured kndowments 
(c) Surrenders, etc. .......... 


1.150,.000,000 
200,009,000 
95 000,000 


1,445,.000,000 


Table Mortality margms set aside in normal years to build Moctelits 
This supphes Canal No, 2 ........... 


CC. aoe 


(Contingency Fund against epidemi-s, et 75,000,000 


150,000,000 


5. Surplus Interest for Interest Maintenance Fund 


6. Balance to General Surplus SOO00 000 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS & INCREASES IN LIABILITIES $5 050,000,000 


June 2, 1947 
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Reservoir 
No. 1 


Reservoir 


No. 2 


Reservoir 


No. 3 


Reservoir 


No. 4 


the Life Insurance 


Stream of 

Net Premiums 
and 2%% Interest 
and Surplus 
Interest 


TO 
Reservoir 


No. 1 


TO 
Reservoir 


No, 2 


TO 
Canals No. 1 & 2 
Payments to 
Poheyholders 


T( ) Reservoll 
No. 3 


a) Reservoir No. 4 


Surplus Stream 
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Actuarial—Continued 


21% ‘Mathematical Accumula- 
tions’ and surplus interest to “In- 
terest Maintenance Fund.’ ) 
Observe in Exhibit B Millions 
Our Premium = and __ Interest 
NE aid baie ee ieee a 5050 
Our four Reservoirs 
No. 1 Mathematica! Accu- 
mulations (reserve) catch- 
SES CP ee Te rie 3200 
No. 2. Unexpired” Risk © or 
Mortuary Fund catching... 100 
No. 3. Mortality Contingency 
Fund catching ............ 75 
No. 4 Interest Maintenance 
rand catching ............ 150 
Our two canals to policyholders 
No. 1 Carrying Mathemati- 
cal Accumulations for all 
claims whether normal or 
abnormal and Mortuary 
Supplements sufhcient for 
POTUUNE GURTAS «occ ccccccun 1445 
No. 2 Carrying Mortuary 
Supplements for extra 
claims in abnormal years.. () 
And lastly our Surplus Stream 
MONT COTES OE cnc cvcenscccse SO 
Es ec ucn wa kaedeahane 50050) 
We have assumed a normal claims 
year so that nothing comes down 
canal No. 2 from Mortality Con- 
tingency Fund. 
Turning again to Exhibit A, un- 


der Liabilities we show the fullness 
of each of the Reservoirs ( which, ot 
course, are Liabilities or Reserves ). 
The Assets, on the other hand, show 


against adverse experience caused 
by withdrawing policyholders who 
terminate their policy contracts be- 
fore maturity or death. 

But do we yet see exactly how 
our Claims are paid? Further back 
in our illustration of an Ordinary 
Life Policy we showed how the 
amount of a death claim is paid 
partly with the man’s particular 
“mathematical accumulations” or 
reserve, and partly from the Mortu- 
ary Fund of the company. Now 
we should be able to see how all the 
claims of the companies, say, in one 
calendar year, are paid partly from 
“Mathematical Accumulations” 
Reserve and partly from Unexpired 
Risk or Mortuary Fund. Do not let 
us be confused by the fact that 5050 
millions of income is coming in while 
only 1445 millions of claims are go- 
ing out. 


or 


At the risk of repetition let us 
proceed. We have used the picture 
of a Stream and Reservoirs showing 


that 5050 millions of new money 
flowed into Reservoir No. 1 **Mathe- 
matical Accumulations” and, be- 
cause of the growth of the com- 
panies, left there 3200 millions of 
additional “mathematical accumula- 
tions’ while a balance of 1850 mil- 


lions flowed on carrying with it 700 


mal claims year, 75 millions went 


into Mortality Contingency Fund, 
150 millions went into Interest 
Maintenance Fund and finally 80 


millions down the stream to general 
surplus. 

Now we hope that it 1s quite 
evident that ZOO millions of old 
mathematical accumulations or re- 
serves came out of Reservoir No. | 
to help pay claims. These 700 mil- 
lions were split up as follows: 400 
millions (la) joined up with 750 
millions (2a) from Mortality lund 
(Reservoir No. 2) to pay 1150 mil- 
lions (3a) of Death Claims. The 
references are to Exhibit B. Then 
200 millions. (1b) went to pay ex- 
actly 200 millions (3b) of Matured 
Endowments while 100 millions 
(le) of accumulations went, sub- 
ject to a surrender deduction of $ 
millions, to pay 95 millions (3c) of 
cash values. Yet there any 
need to realize any asse/s because of 
the plentiful amount of new money 
coming in, 


was not 


If time or space had permitted we 
might have taken the 
company which was writing no new 
business and: which 


case of a 


had ceased to 


grow. Perhaps it had been taken 
over by another company to_ be 


worked out as. what is known as. 


















































the way in which these Liabilities or millions of old reserves, necessary a “Closed Fund,” with its own 
Reserves in the Reservoirs are in- towards payment of claims. This separate Assets and Liabilities. 
vested. balance went into Reservoir No. 2. Gradually, in the case of such a 
Notice should be taken of the Mortuary Fund and left 1,000 mil- company, the new income money 
largeness of the “Mathematical Ac- lion of new “unexpired risk” but flowing in would become less and 
cumulations” namely, 35,500 mil- carried out 750 millions to complete less until it actually fell below the 
lions out of 40,000 millions. The payment of death claims together amount of claims going out. Dis- 
balance, or 4500 millions only, are’ with 150 millions of “mortality sav- bursements would exceed Income, 
the “general reserves,’ except for a ings.” The money flowing on now — yet the Fund would be scientifically 
comparatively small amount avail- amounted to 1750 millions. Of this, sound. Then indeed it would be 
able in “Mathematical Accumula- 1445 millions went down Canal No. _ perfectly evident that reserves were 
tions’ to protect the companies 1 to pay normal claims in this nor- being drawn upon to pay perfectly 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
nr) 
| (9 HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
Ag 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE 
: INSURANCE 
" Fad 2 
CHCWE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the company’s 


two presentations. 


right beside him. 





Dick doesn’t know it, but ’'m 


’m “walking on air” 
right beside him... 


“You don’t have to be psychic to sense that Dick is “walking on air.” Just talk with him! As 
for me, | have the glorious feeling that we are soaring along on a magic carpet. It’s almost 
too good to be true, and all because. . . 
“Dick has found the perfect career for himself ... I’m glad Dick is a life underwriter. Since 
he became a Minnesota Mutualite a little over three years ago we can point with pride to the 
rapid progress he has made. We’ve prospered in every way.” 
“If | ever had an unalterable opinion it is that 

Organized Prospecting 
Sales Plans are a vital contribution to Dick’s 
success. They give him a straight track to follow 
... the perfect meshing of each part of the plan 
with every other part means a sale in one out of 


and 


66 


walking on air” 


vious year. 


continuous use of the Company’s Organized 


Sales Plans. 


‘/ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





R. N. (Dick) Link sowed the seed for a 
successful selling career when as a youngster 
he sold magazines. Now a capable life under- 
writer at Los Angeles, California, he paid for 
$850,000 of new life insurance in 1946. In 
“take home pay,” including an additional 
10% of first year commissions in extra CLUB 
CREDITS as a quality award, Dick’s 1946 
earnings were larger by far than in any pre- 


SAYS MRS. Richard N. Link 


He is a staunch advocate of 
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claims. And not only re- 
but corresponding Assets. 
But reserves had been drawn upon 
all down the years. Such a company 
would be worked out to the last man 
who might die at age 100 under an 
Ordinary Lite Policy, say, for $10,- 
000. This man’s claim 
paid entirely out of the ‘““mathemati- 
cal accumulations” or reserve ot 
$10,000 which the Company would 
be holding just for him. The Mor- 
tuary Fund would have disappeared. 

Sut here is a very interesting and 
well worth noting point. The busi- 
ness of any company dated in any 
one calendar year is practically a 
“closed fund,” although not a fund 
with separate assets. The premium 
income from such business will grad- 
ually fall off, as deaths, withdrawals 
and maturities take place. But for a 
long time the Mathematical Accu- 
mulations or reserves will continue 
to grow, supplying more and more 
interest to help the premiums take 
care of the claims. At last the 
Mathematical Accumulations — will 
reach a peak and begin to decline 
until the last man of that calendar 
year dies and receives his accumula- 


normal 


serves 


would be 
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tions. So a life insurance company 
is really an aggregation of “‘closed 
funds.” 

Mr. Flynn has very rightly 
pointed out that “an insurance com- 
pany is a voluntary association 
which the policyholders may quit or 
which may get into trouble for some 
reason.” This is very well said. But 
it is not the main function of the 
‘mathematical accumulations” or re- 
serve to protect the company against 
any adverse effect of withdrawing 
policyholders. In fact, when a man 
quits, the life insurance company 
hands to him most, if not all, of his 
“mathematical accumulations” (re- 
serve) as a surrender value. Un- 
liquidated expenses against his policy 
will be taken care of for the com- 
pany by a deduction from his 
“mathematical accumulations.” With 
regard to the effect on the com- 
pany’s mortality experience of pol- 
icvholders quitting it is a moot ques- 
tion whether withdrawing policy- 
holders do not have much the same 
or rather worse mortality than the 
policyholders who stay on. 

Again, to modify another state- 
ment made by Mr. Flynn, the extra 


cost of the influenza epidemic of 
1918, was not paid for out of the 
“mathematical accumulations.” It 
was paid for out of the “unexpired 
risk” reserves and the ‘mortality 
contingency funds” or surplus. 

Actual mortality never duplicates 
the mortality of any Table. Con- 
tingency Funds must always be 
carried against fluctuations. 


Two Main Functions 


It might be added that the 
“mathematical accumulations” have 
two main functions namely, to pro- 
vide interest to help the premiums 
carry out the policy contracts and 
to keep on steadily reducing the true 
amount of risk or potential mortality 


loss to the company as the man 
grows older. By doing this they 


keep the premiums level, the insur- 
ance level and ultimately mature the 
policy for cash in the man’s lifetime 
if he lives long enough. 

We hope we have made it plain 
that reserves are being continually 
used in the payments of claims, and 
we hope too that the day will come 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Let the Company by the 
GOLDEN GATE 


be your 
BRIDGE TO SUCCESS 


West Coast LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
national institution. In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Actuarial—Continued 


when the companies instead of 
showing merely a lumped sum op- 
posite life policy reserves in_ their 
Statements, will show how much of 
said so-called reserve is “mathemati- 
cal accumulations” (supporting cash 
values, etc.) and how much 1s for 
“unexpired risk.” 


Observations 


That the meaning and use of the 
life insurance reserve its little under- 
stood outside of actuarial circles 1s 
something which we actuaries should 
deplore as a discredit to ourselves. 
Surely the time has now arrived for 
a real determination to make the 
thing plain to the intelligent layman. 
With life insurance reserves, includ- 
ing reserves for annuities, now in 
excess of 40 billions of dollars and 
steadily increasing a great reservoir 
of power, a great and growing 1n- 
fluence tor good is in existence in 
our country. Surely an effort should 
also be made in the schools to ex- 
plain how this great reservoir has 
come to be and why it is essential. 


Private and ‘Social’ Insurance 


But in all that we have said please 
note that we have said nothing what- 
soever, to criticize Mr. Flynn's attt- 
tude towards Social Security “Re- 
serves.” There is a great deal of 
difference between private insurance 
and ‘‘Social Insurance.” Private in- 
surance enters with a man into a 
contract of definite benefits in con- 
sideration of a definite premium, 
part of which it has to set aside in 
accumulations or “reserves” as 
herein explained. Social Security 
benefits are not definitely propor- 
tioned to a definite premium. They 
are tied to “need” rather than to 
the amount of contributions paid. 
If a man still works after age 605, 
he may not get his pension. If he 
has no wife or child his insurance 
benefits are very small. But if he 
leaves a widow with a number of 
young children, they are very large. 
The government does not need any 
reserves, it does not need to overtax 
now just to build reserves because 
it can raise the rate of contributions 
or fall back on taxes. This a private 
company, which works on “equity,” 
cannot do. 
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COMBINATION COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 


GENCY Management Associa- 

tion's Annual Spring Confer- 
ence for Combination Companies 
was held at the Seaview Country 
(lub, Absecon, New Jersey, May 
20-22. Approximately 100 repre- 
sentatives from the Association’s 29 
member industrial companies _at- 
tended. 

Five sessions were scheduled for 
the three-day meeting which was 
conducted as a guide conference in 
which all representatives _ parti- 
Keynote speakers intro- 
duced the theme of each 
and co-chairmen were appointed to 
lead the group discussions that fol- 
lowed. James R. Adams, Company 
Relations Division, assistant direc- 
tor in charge of Schools in Agency 
\lanagement, summarized each ses- 
sion, 

The program schedule follows: 
“Selection of Agents,” Richard B. 
president, Colonial Life; 
co-chairmen: G. Hoyle Wright, 
superintendent of agencies, Metro- 
politan Life, and Lee Searcy, assist- 
ant secretary, Life of Virginia. 

“Traming of Agents,’ W. C. 
Laird, assistant general manager and 
director of agencies, The London 
Life of Canada; co-chairmen: L. E. 


Cl] vated. 


session, 


lc vans, 


(son, director of field training, 
The Prudential, and Henry E. 
Niles, vice president, Baltimore 
Life. 


“Selection and Supervision of the 
\ssistant Manager,” John I. Ruehl- 
mann, vice president, The Western 
& Southern Life; co-chairmen: 
Malcolm C. Young, second vice 
president, John Hancock Mutual, 
and W. Almon Lonsford, director 
of agencies (industrial department ), 
Commonwealth Life. 

“Morale and Motivation of the 
lield Organization,” Charles — J. 
Zimmerman, director of institutional 
relations, Agency Management As- 
co-chairmen: Mr. Zim- 
merman and Guilford Dudley, Jr., 
vice president, Life and Casualty 
of ‘Tennessee. 


sociation : 


The final session was turned over 
to a general discussion under the 
direction of Frank P. Samford, 
National Life. 
\ summary of the conference was 


president, Liberty 
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Yes, he’s under Social Security 


The full-time Security Mutual agent 
knows what the future holds, and his 
Social Security coverage is “money in 
the bank” to help assure it. 

Besides Social Security when he re- 
tires at 65, he'll have his regular 


service allowance checks, increased by 
50%, frozen there, and paid him as a 
lifetime income. This is another way 
the Company compensates its builders 
—helps them find security, American 
style, for themselves. 


Security Mutual 


Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


LIFE... ACCIDENT. 


. HEALTH... GROUP 





presented by Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
director of Company Relations, 
Management Association. 

Assisting Mr. Evans on confer- 
ence arrangements were the fol- 
lowing committee members: Guil- 
ford Dudley, Jr., vice president, 
Life and Casualty; W. C. Laird, 
C.L.U., assistant general manager 
and director of agencies, [london 
Life; Cecil J. North, vice president 
in charge of field management, 
Metropolitan; John F. Ruehlmann 
vice president, Western & Southern 
Life. 


Agency 


C.L.U. ANNIVERSARY 


HIS year the American Society 
Ti Chartered Life Underwriters 
observes its 20th anniversary, having 
been originally organized in 1927. 
During March, 11 new candidates 
their 
the total number that have received 
2,794. In addition, 


received diplomas, bringing 


diplomas to 


3.7605 candidates have taken one or 


more of the five examinations. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


HE Life 


Research 


Insurance [Investment 
Committee, a joint 
project of the American Lite Con- 
vention and the Life Association of 
America, was originally organized to 
promote research on matters relat- 
ing to the earning assets of life in 
surance companies and the invest- 
ment that 1s from 
these James]. 
Ph.D., and most recently Director of 


derived 
()' Leary, 


income 


SOUTCEeS, 


Research for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Debt Policy and Associate Pro- 
Duke Um 
versity, has been appointed Research 
Director. Harold G. Fraine, Ph.D., 
for the past six years in charge ot 
the ‘Trad- 
ing and xchange Division of the 


fessor ot economics al 


the Research Section ot 
Securities and Exchange Commis 
sion, has been named Assistant Ke 
search Director. 

Stephen M. Foster, Hconomie Ad 
visor, of the New York Lite Insur 
ance Company, is Secretary of this 
Committee. 
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Auatlalle jor Jnuestment? 


WEEK or two ago Paul Fisher, 

Treasurer of the Indianapolis 
Life, and I had lunch with a repre- 
sentative of one of the big under- 
writing houses who was in Indian- 
apolis for a day or two. This man 
is a great student. His observations 
about markets, trends of business 
and factors affecting markets are 
not only interesting but are helpful 
in our day-to-day work. 

Upon the occasion of his last visit 
he showed us a table of the admitted 
assets of United States life insur- 
ance companies at the end of each 
year for a period of about forty 
years. He had then differenced these 
figures so that he reached what he 
called an amount available for 1n- 
vestment. This showed a tremen- 
dous sum coming to. the life 
insurance companies year by year, 
particularly during the war period. 
It was his thesis that it was useless 
to talk about an increasing trend of 
interest rates because the savings of 
the people were so huge that there 
would be a great and continuing de- 
mand in the bond market, especially 
for utility bonds. 


Basic Change 


The subject of the supply of sav- 
ings and whether or not they were 
being channeled to a greater and 
gvreater degree through savings in- 
stitutions such as life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks has of 
course been of interest to all of us. 
Up until the beginning of deficit 
financing by the Treasury these sav- 
ings represented one side of the 
supply and demand situation. The 
market was brought into a state of 
equilibrium by the price adjustment 
of the bond market which of course 
caused fluctuations in the rate of in- 
terest. It was not easy to get used 
to taking into account during the 
period of deficit financing, the in- 
creased supply of bank deposits 
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by WENDELL P. COLER servatism and desire for liquidity 
which was the result of the depres- 
sion experiences of the bankers of 
the country, led to a huge demand 
for government securities and par- 
ticularly for the shorter maturities 
created by bank investment in gov- with a consequent continued hard- 
ernment securities. This source of | ening of bond prices. Our govern- 
funds was not unlike that arising ment now appears to be willing to 
from the direct issuance of paper — settle down to business, balance its 
money in its effects upon commodity budget and repay some of its debt. 
prices and interest rates. The dis- I believe this te be the desire of an 
crediting of many of the bond issues overwhelming majority of — the 
of private corporations through the | American people. If this eventuates 
fluctuations in market prices of the and there is no more deficit finane- 
depression period, the activities of | ing, perhaps our newly instituted 1n- 
bank examiners and the natural con-  vestment research organization can 








"There is nothing permanent ex- 
cept change"—Heraclitus 











GROWTH OF ADMITTED ASSETS AND OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
INVESTMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Ok THE UNITED STATES 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Amount Increase Dur 
Estimate at End ing Year 
of Amount Estimated of Year in Funds’ Increase in 
Policy in Home Cash Available Available Admitted 
Admitted Loans and Office Working for Gen- for Gen \ssets 
Assets End Premium Prop- Capital Re- eral In eral In During 
Year of Year Notes erties * quired * vestment f  vestment the Yea Year 
1920 7 320 827 37 73 6,384 1920 
192] 7 937 970) 40 79 6,847 404 617 1921 
1922 8,052 1,040 43 87 7,483 635 715 1922 
1923 9.455 1,103 47 95 8.210 727 S03 1923 
1924 10,394 1,182 52 104 9 056 S46 939 1924 
1925 11,538 1,287 58 115 10,077 1,022 1,144 1925 
1926 12,940 1,419 65 129 11,327 1,250 1 402 1926 
1927 14,392 1,581 72 144 12,595 1,209 1452 1927 
1928 15,961 1,780 SO 160 13.94] 1,346 1.569 1928 
1929 17,482 2,128 87 185 15,092 1,151 1,521 1929 
1930 18,880 2.504 94 189 16,093 1,001 1,398 1930 
193] 20.160 3.002 10] 202 16.855 762 1.280) 193] 
1932 20,754 3,409 104 208 17,034 179 594 1932 
1933 20,896 3,422 105 209 17,160 126 142 1933 
1934 21,844 3,302 109 218 18,214 1,054 948 1934 
1935 23,217 3,189 116 232 19,680 1,466 1,373 1935 
1936 24.874 3,058 124 249 21,443 1.764 1,657 1936 
1937 26,249 3,045 13] 263 22,811 1,368 1,375 1937 
1938 27.755 3,039 139 278 24,300 1,489 1,506 1938 
1939 29,243 2,899 146 292 25,9060 1,606 1,488 1939 
1940 30,802 2.748 154 308 27,592 1,086 1,559 1940) 
194] 32.731 2.582 164 327 29.658 2,066 1.929 194] 
1942 34,931 2,304 175 349 32,044 2,386 2,200 1942 
1943 37,766 2.086 189 378 35,114 3,070 2,835 19435 
1944 41,054 1,872 205 $1] 38,567 3,453 3,288 1944 
1945 44,797 1,716 224 448 42,409 3,843 3,743 1945 
1946 48 000 1,635 240 480 45,645 3,230 3,203 1946 


* One-half of one per cent of admitted assets. 

+ One per cent of admitted assets. 

t Admitted assets less sum of policy loans, estimate of investment in home office properties and 
estimate of amount retained for working funds, 
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XLIM 


prey ire forusa report OT, better yet, 
a series of reports on the supply of 
investment funds and savings and 
the channels through which these 
come to the market place. 


Statistical Compilation 


discussion led to 
the preparation of the following 
table. It is apparent that the demand 
of our policyholders for policy loans, 
as well as the repayment of policy 
loans, is a factor which will affect 
the amount of money available for 
investment in other ways. 


luncheon 


ae 
i flis 


(Column 2 of the above table is the 
same as that used by our luncheon 
visitor of two weeks Oo. Column 


a 
f olicy loans 


3 includes the amount o 
and premium notes included in the 
assets Of companies at the end of 
each year from 1920 to 1946, ac- 
cording to the figures given in the 
Proceedings of the last annual meet- 
inv of the Life Insurance Associa- 


(yr 
+ 
I 


tion. There are no figures available 
for a period of years as to the 
amounts invested in home office 
properties. Therefore, I have had 
to make an estimate, the results ot 
which appear in column 4. Similarly 
no one knows exactly what the com- 
panies regard as their necessary cash 
working capital. I have estimated 
this at one per cent of admitted as- 
sects and this information appears in 
column 5. In this connection it 1s 
interesting to note that in the latter 
vears of the twenties my estimated 
igure is greater than the total cash 
reported to be held by or for ac- 
count of all companies in the book 
of Proceedings above-mentioned. In 
other words, under 1920 conditions 
the companies were rushing to 1n- 
vest or were investing in the then 
plentiful short-term investments 1n 
such a way that cash was at an all- 
tine low when expressed as a per- 
centage of admitted assets. 

lf the total policy loans and esti- 
mated amount invested in home of- 
lice properties and the estimated cash 
working capital be deducted trom 
the admitted assets, the result is the 
amount available for general invest- 
ments as shown in column 6. 

\Mly next step was to difference 
column 6, thus reaching the figure 
shown in column 7. This column of 
heures is of the utmost importance 
1947 
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as it approximates the amount avail- 
able among all life insurance com- 
panies for investment 1n mortgages, 
bonds, stocks and other things. Fac- 
tors which affect this column and 
which have not been mentioned are 
of course the changing demands of 
for surrender 
course lead to a 


policyholders cash 


values. These ot 
decrease of admitted assets and con- 
sequently to a decrease of the 
amount available for general invest- 
ments as shown in column 7. Other 
factors are fluctuations in_ the 
amounts of non-admitted assets. In 
times of stress and strain the de- 
creasing figures in column 7 are af- 
fected by charging off or charging 
down either temporarily or perma- 
nently, items in trouble. In other 
words the amount actually available 
for investment may be somewhat 
ereater than the figures shown in 
column 7 for the years 1932 through 


1940. 
New Business 


Another factor is due to the fluc- 
tuations in the production of new 
business. Life insurance companies 
invest in new business as truly as 
they do in stocks, mortgages and 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American Life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 


bonds. It is not easy, however, to 
measure this sum. It therefore af- 
fects the figures in this table in un- 
known amounts. Perhaps some of 
the decrease from the all-time high 
of 1945 of 3 billion 843 millions to 
the 1946 figure of 3 billion 236 mil- 
lions 1s due to the expansion of the 
investment in new business during 
the year 1946. Another factor other 
than the growth of the business and 
changes in the persistency rate, is 
the matter of capital gains. During 
1943, 1944 and 1945 there were large 
capital gains due in part to the con- 
tinual refunding of some of the 
better bond issues, leading to their 
call at prices higher than the offer- 
ing prices. This is doubtless a fac- 
tor which led to the extremely high 
figure for 1945 of 3 billion 843 mil- 
lions. In 1946 capital gains were 
not so plentiful. 


Column 8 is the result of the dif- 
ferencing of the admitted assets 
figures as they appear in column 2. 
The. purpose of putting this informa- 
tion in column 8 rather than in col- 
umn 2-A is to enable ready com- 
parison to be made between the more 
scientific measure of the funds avail- 
able for general investment as it 
appears in column 7 and the increase 
in admitted assets, which informa- 
tion was given to us by our visitor. 


Effect of Policy Loans 


Most life insurance companies 
grant policy loans upon demand ex- 
cept in times of great stress. In the 
year 1928 the increase in policy loans 
was $199 millions, the next year 
$248 millions and thus on to the peak 
figure of $498 millions increase im 
the loan account in the year 1941. 
Between the end of 1927 and the 
end of 1933 the amount of the policy 
loan account more than doubled. In 
1934 the policy loan total began to 
In the latter years of the 

decade there was a 
growth of refunding of policy loans 
loans at commercial 


decrease. 

depression 
by securing 
banks. There was also a great deal 
of paving off of policy loans by 
direct savings, this being encouraged 
by the discrepancy between the rate 
of interest charged by the life com- 
panies and the rates available in sav- 
ings institutions and in the bond 


(Continued on the next page) 
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recession in the figures in column 7 
for the years 1937 to 1940 inclusive. 
It is impossible to enumerate or 
relative effect of the 
several tactors leading to the de- 
amount available tor 
investment in 1946. This 
> 


was 3 billion 236 millions. or 607 


measure the 


crease 1n the 
general 
millions less than that available tor 
general investment in the year 1945. 
ls it due to a reduction of a single 
prenuums received, including pen- 
this the be- 
ginning of a trend despite our large 


s10)7) 


transactions °F Is 


production of new business or does 
it reflect the effect of purely tran- 
sient forces? 


‘I*4 


Phe future will tell. 


NEW MAN TRAINING 


Booklet 


A SEARCH by the Agency Man- 
agement Association in the realm 


modern training tech- 


niques has resulted in the publica- 


tion of “New Man Training,” the 
April dividend for subscribers to 
Manager's Handbook. 

Subtitled “A Guide to the Prine. 
ples and Methods of Successful 
Training,’ this 80-page handbook 
prepared by James R, 
Adams, assistant director in charge 


has been 


of the Schools in Agency Manage- 
ment, and a consultant in the Com- 
pany Relations Division at the As. 
sociation. Mr, Adams’ study is based 
upon the Association’s extensive re- 
search among its 179 member com- 
panies as well as his own wide ex- 
perience in training techniques. 

“New Man Training” is a con- 
solidated study designed primarily 
for managers and training super- 
visors, and includes a revision and 
expansion of material previously of- 
“The Trainer's Manual” 
and “The Manager Looks at New 
Man Training.” 


tered 11 


Two chapters are 
devoted to the problems of “Train- 
ing in Debit Management” and 
Training the Rural Agent.” 

Distribution was limited to Asso- 
ciation member companies. 








Is a new sales procedure designed and 
developed by Union Central field men for 
the biggest, most profitable market in life 
insurance today. 


Two years in the making — thoroughly 
pre-tested under field conditions — this 


fiexible presentation is now an approved 


sales aid — a proved passport to produc- 
tion — for The Union Central agent. 


tue Union Centra 


Ex 


It’s the latest, and one of the most ambi- 
tious, additions to the long list of sales 
helps provided for Union Central agents. 
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ol Ananiversary Wow 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. cincinnati, ono 
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HOW TO BUY A HOUSE 


New Book 


7 “he to Buy a House” its a 
question answered in a popu- 


ular. common-sense and authorita- 
tive manner in- full-length book 


written by L. Douglas Meredith and 
published last month by Harper & 
Brothers of New York.* Mr. Mere- 
dith, executive vice president and 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the National Life of Montpelier, 
\t.. was inspired to write this book 
because for more than a decade he 
has been not only a student of hous- 
ing but a practitioner on a large 
scale, passing upon millions of dol- 
lars of mortgage loans for home buy- 
ers throughout the United States. 
In addition, he has addressed audi- 
ences In many parts of the country 
housing and 
heard 


subject of 
mortgage lending and 
questions asked by would-be home 
owners in many states of the union. 


On the 
has 


Answers to these questions and in 
fact to about all that the prospective 
home buyer could ask are answered 
in this book in a= straighttorward 
and helpful manner without any 
axes to grind except that the buyer 
is advised to be wise and practical 
when he comes to make an invest- 
ment in a house, which is commonly 
the most important investment the 
rage individual ever makes. 


AV¢ 
full- 
length book has ever been devoted 
wholly to the subject of home buy- 
books have been 
Build a House,” 


known. no 


sO) far as 1s 


ny. (Countless 
written on “How te 


“How to Decorate” and such mat- 
ters but this book’s whole emphasis 
is on “How to Buy” and its phil- 
osophy and advice are set forth with 


a clarity of stvle which makes it 
understood. ‘The chapters 
the desirability of 
ownership, the kind of house to 
he location, the amount to pay, 


home 


on 
buy, t 
the arrangement of financing, the 
selection of lender, the down pay 
ment, the construction financing, the 
loan, the special financing 


VT ()] 


ot | itchen equipment through 


“Packaged Mortgage,” the closing 
01 purchase, the interest rates, haz 
ar? insurance and the coverage ot 
loan with life insurance. 


June 2. 1947 


Mr. Meredith was just recently 


elected to the board of directors of 
the 


National Housing Committee 
Inc., a voluntary organization made 
up of over a thousand citizens in- 
terested in all phases of the present 
nationwide housing problem. 





NEW YORK DEPT. 


Morrill Named Deputy 


Appointment of Thomas C. Mor- 
rill of Garden City, New York, as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, effective May 1, 1947, has been 
announced by Superintendent of In- 
surance Robert I. Dineen. 


Mr. Morrill joined the Insurance 
Department in November, 1945, and 
has served as Assistant to the Super 
intendent. 
perience was with Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., insurance analysts and 
publishers. 1929 to 1940 he 
was employed in the Chicago Office 
as assistant to Raymond T. Smith, 
Vice and subsequently 
was transferred to the New York 
Office as associate manager of the 


His prior business ex- 
Krom 
President, 


Casualty Department. 


Mr. Morrill was born in Chicago, 
where he was educated in the public 
schools, the Central College of Arts 
and Sciences and Northwestern Um 
| the 


versity. Hle is a trustee ol 


Garden City Community Church 


We congratulate ‘tom on his pro 
motion and wish him suecess in his 


ney appointment, 


SMALLPOX 
No Outbreak 


ESPITE recent outbreaks of 

smallpox in New York City and 
neighboring areas, the number of 
cases reported in the United States 
for the first 14 weeks of this year ts 
only about one halt the number of the 
same period of 1946, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Up 
through the first week in April there 
were 68 cases of the disease reported 
in the country as against 137 a year 
ago. 

In describing the progress that has 
been made during the past quarter 
century in the battle against small- 
pox, the statisticians note that more 
than 100,000 cases of the disease 
were reported in 1921, about 50,000 
cases in 1931, 346 cases in 1945, and 
356 cases in 1946. 

“The disease can be wiped out in 
our country through universal vac- 
cination and revaccination,” the 
statisticians “It could 
scarcely be considered a coincidence 
that the states which do not require 
the vaccination of children 
have, as a rule, the highest preval- 
ence rates. Smallpox has no place 
in acountry with our high standards 
In all ot Canada 


contend. 


school 


of public health. 
last year there were but two cases 
of the disease.” 

The statisticians attribute the con 
tinued decline in smallpox through 
the war vears, when the migration 
and overcrowded 
living tertile 
soil for the spread of an epidemne, 
to the alertness of the publhe health 


of war workers 


conditions provided 


agencies im tracing and tsolating 
cases, In warning the public, and im 


providing for mass vacemation, 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June |—4, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

A.L.C. Investment Seminar, June 23—July 
3, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Million Dollar Round Table Conference, 
September 5-9, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

National Association of Lite Underwrit- 
ers Annual Meeting, September 8-12, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

International Claim Association, Septem- 
ber 15-17, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 
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Group Policies—Continued 
sey,‘ South Carolina,’* and Wash- 
ington ** as possible substitutes wait- 
ing on the side lines. The Team B 
boys hold tenaciously to the doctrine 
(1) that lack of notice is unfair, 
since the employee has a right to 
convert his insurance on termination 
to an ordinary policy, which right he 
can exercise only for thirty-one days 
atter he is discharged and if he does 
not know when he is discharged, he 
obviously does not know when to 
exercise the right; (2) that the em- 
ployee is really like an agent who 
cannot be fired without notice that 
his been terminated; 
and (3) that an employee has a 
‘status,’ a rather attractive relation- 
ship which survives the termination 
of his employment contract.*° 

Most of Team B were dealing 
with contributory cases but one of 
the players had a noncontributory 
case *' with the same result. The 
conversion privilege is contained in 
contributory and  noncontributory 
alike and to the extent to 
which these decisions are based on 
that right, it should not matter 
whether the right was granted for a 
consideration or not. 

The game is still being played but 
it is perhaps not too early to tot up 
the score. 


agency has 


policy 


Premium Contributions 


Let us look first at the premium 
contribution aspects of these cases. 
Generally speaking, insurance stops 
when premiums are no longer paid. 
Group policies this ele- 
mentary economic principle and 
provide that the insurance of an 
employee will cease if he fails to 
make the required premium con- 


recognize 


77 Ambrose v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 18 
1.3. Misc. 42, 10 Atl.(2d) 479, 481 (1939); 
employee was arrested and the employer’s failure 
to notify the employee of his discharge was 
regarded as one element in finding his employ- 
ment had not terminated. 

s a v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 158 
S.C. 371, 155 S.E. 747 (1931); employee left 
work for ten days to visit relatives and later 
returned. It was held that the jury might con- 
sider lack of notice to the employee that he was 
discharged in finding that employment had not 
terminated. 

7 Greeley v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 150 Wash. 
611, 274 P. 106 (1929); employee was arrested, 
following which the employer first notified the 
insurer of termination of employment and sub- 
sequently notified the employee. The court held 
that employment terminated on the date the 
emplovee was notifie 

These courts have not vet 
theory of promissory estoppel 
claimant in Betteley v. Equitable Life Assur. 
Soc. supra, probably because it is difficult to 
find on the facts of most cases that the employer 
has promised the employee his employment an 
insurance would continue for any given period 
after. od anon wor 

All States Life Ins. 
249, . ‘So. (24) 808 (1942). 


adopted the 
urged by the 


Co., 242 Ala. 


tribution. Such provisions are quite 
independent of the provisions relat- 
ing to termination of employment, so 
that if an employee who is laid off or 
is disabled fails to make his pre- 


mium contributions, his insurance 
ceases, even though his employ- 


ment continues. 

ln general, the courts have not 
clearly analyzed the premium con- 
tribution aspects of these cases.® 
Courts have reached opposite con- 
clusions, both in cases where the em- 
ployer has taken upon himself. the 
payment of the employee's premium 
contribution during a period of dis- 
ability or layvoff,** and also in other 
cases where no premiums were paid 
by either the employer or the em- 
ployee ** during such a period. Team 
B courts have not permitted a re- 
coverv to be defeated by the failure 
to pay premiums, saying that if the 
policy does not specifically require 
premium contributions to be made 
during layoff as well as during ac- 
tive employment, such premium con- 
tributions need not be made.** 


52 See, for example, Geisenhoff v. John 
cock Mut. Life Ins. Co., 209 Minn. 223, 296 
N.W. 4 (1941), where the employee did make 
insurance premium contributions during four 
months of his disability, up to the date his 
insurance was terminated. The court held, 
however, that he still continued to be an em- 
ployee for an additional month: no weight was 
given to the failure during this last month _ to 
make the premium contribution. Also, in Sun 
Life Ins. Co. of Canada v. Dalton, -Ky. —. 
196 S.W.(2d) 383 (1946), failure of a laid-off 
employee to make his premium contribution was 
held not to terminate his insurance where the 
employer, after the layoff, paid the full premium 
and only after death notified the insurance 
company of this fact. The court said, “an en- 
forcement of the letter rather than the broad 
spirit of this contract, especially the letter of 
that rather picayunish provision about a con- 
tribution by the employee, would work a real 
injustice in this case. It would have the effect 
of deciding that insurance may become forfeited 
when an insured overlooks payment of the 
premium, even though the premium may have 
been entirely satisfied by another...’ The 
real question, of course, was whether the em- 
plover, in making the usual premium payment, 
intended to pay the contribution of the employee. 
The opinion sheds no light on this. But in 
Johnson v. Travelers Ins. Co., Mo. App. 

, 194 S.W.(2d) 938 (1946), it was held that 
failure to pay insurance contributions during 
disability following termination cut off the ex- 
tended group coverage which would otherwise 
have been in force. 

8 Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson, 
203 Ark. 1103, 160 S.W.(2d) 852 (1942); 
Trimble v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 305 Mich. 
172, 9 N.W.(2d) 49 (1943); Emerick v. Con- 
necticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., 120 Conn. 60, 179 
Ae, 335 (1935), anno. 105 A.L.R. 413: Leavens 

Metropol: A Life Ins. Co., 135 Me. 365, 197 
Atl. 309 (19 


os iit v. John ate Mut. Life Ins. 


Co., 304 Mich. 483. 8 N.W.(2d) 146 (1943): 
Klat v. Chrysler Corp.. 285 Mich 241, 280 N.W. 
747 (1938); Thull v. Equit able Life Assur. Soc., 
40 Ohio App. 486, 178 N.E. 850 (1931); 
Kolodziej v. Me w4k an Life Ins. Co., 307 
Til. App. 657, 30 N.F (2d) 916 (1940); John 
Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Pappageoreu, 
107 Ind. App. 327, 24 N.E.(2d) 428 (1940); 
Tones v. Metronolitan Life Ins. Co., 156 Pa. 


Super. 156, 39 Atl.(2d) 721 (1944) 

S Kolodziej v. Metropol‘tan Life Ins. Co. 
supra; Tones v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
supra. In the Jones case no premium con- 
tribution had been made during nineteen months 
of the employee’s disability, even thouch it was 
clear as a matter of fact that the employees’ 
hooklet required such contributions to be made. 
The court, however, excluded the booklet from 
evidence, on the ground that it was not part of 
the insurance contract. 
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it would seem to us, furthermore, 
that failure to make premium con- 
tributions should be given more 
weight with regard to the allied 
question—whether employment has 
terminated. As we have previously 
noted,” there 1s a presumption that 
when premium contributions are 
made, employment continues, Con- 
versely, it may be presumed that 
employment ceases when insurance 
contributions cease. Certainly if the 
employee ceases to make his usual 
contribution, he should reasonably 
understand that his employment and 
insurance have terminated without 
there being any necessity ot his re- 
ceiving actual notice of that fact. 
(){ course, in the case where the 
employer establishes the practice ot 
paying the entire insurance premium 
during layoff or disability, then the 
employee may well have reason to 
believe that his insurance will con- 
tinue, in the absence of notice. 


Agency Theory 


\Ve should also examine some- 
what more carefully the Team B 
arguments in favor of notice. One 
point made by the captain of that 
team in the well-known case of 
/merick vy. Connecticut General Life 
insurance Co. is that the require- 
ment of notice did not introduce any 
novel principle into law, for it said 
that it is the general rule in agency 
that the authority of an agent at will 
may not be terminated as to the 
avent without notice to him. One 
should always be wary when the 
court says it is doing nothing new 
and when it is arguing by analogy. 
ven if we accept the assertion that 
there is a close analogy between 
agency and employment, we do not 
find that the court has stated the 
correct agency rule. It is true that 
ai agent has authority until he 1s 
notified of its withdrawal. But such 
notice may be constructive as well as 
actual and an agency will terminate 
under any set of circumstances 
which would reasonably lead the 
agent to believe that that is the in- 
tention of the principal.** Thus an 
agent who is advised that he is given 
authority for a period of two 
months, knows that at the end of 
that period his authority has termi- 
nated. When it comes to an employ- 

(Continued on the next page) 


- See note 26 ante. 
“ Restatement of Agency, secs. 117-119. 











‘PACIFIC MUTUAL? /“4 
one of the best/ 





“There’s a Company whose underwriters are real Career Men. I've 
met a number of them. They're rendering a superior service to their 
clients, and making well above average income for themselves. 

“How do they do it? Well, there are several factors (such as good 
merchandise to start with), but one of the most important things 
is a program of standardized training and continuous supervisory 
counsel that is smoothly organized, efficiently carried through and 
steadfastly followed up. The program starts with extremely careful 
recruiting. It includes organized prospecting, organized contact pro- 
cedure, organized interview routine and, above all, an organized plan 
to sell—the New and Unusual Savings Plan, a complete ‘Property Box’ 
for the buyer. Early training is intensive, and completed in a few 
weeks. The new man then is able to go out and really sell. And Pacific 
Mutual men always seem to know where they’re going and what to do. 

“Pacific Mutual has a number of first-year men, with no previous 
experience, making $8,000 to $10,000 a 
year. And the successful old-timers who 
follow the organized program step up their 
earnings year after year. 

“So, if you ask me about Pacific Mutual, 
I'll say, with that kind of a personnel set- 
up, 7t’s one of the best!” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Group Policies—Continued 


ment however, at least one 
Team B court failed to follow 
through on the agency analogy and 
arrived at the opposite conclusion. 
In Grove v. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society** an employee was 
given a leave of absence for a period 
of two months, which was later ex- 
tended for a second period of two 
months. At the expiration of this 
second period the employer notified 
the insurer that the employee had 
been terminated but did not regard 
it as necessary to notify the em- 
ployee. The court held that there 
was “‘nothing in the record to estab- 
lish that the expiration of this leave 
of absence was the equivalent of a 
employment.” No 
such conclusion as this would be 
reached if the agency analogy were 
consistently applied. 


Case, 


termination of 


If there is a long lapse of time fol- 
lowing a grant of authority, an agent 
should reasonably know that his 
terminated *’ and the 


agency has 


88 336 Pa. 519, 9 Atl.(2d) 723 (1939) 
89 Restatement of Agency, sec. 105. 


samme rule has been applied in an 
employment case by a Team A 
court.””” But a Team 6b court has 
held that an employee who had not 
worked for more than nineteen 
months was still entitled to express 
notice of his discharge.*? In our 
opinion lapse of time should sooner 
terminate an employment relation- 
ship than one of agency, for author- 
ity granted by a principal to an agent 
does not in the usual case place any 
burden on the principal, while em- 
ployment is much closer and may 
place substantial extra burdens on 
the employer. 


Status 


As we noted at first, one of the 
broadest concepts developed in these 
cases is that of status.** More spe- 
cifically, the idea was first pro- 
pounded in the Lmerick 
which held that the employer's right 


92 
—ncao 93 
Case, 


” Betteley v. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 137 
Ohio. St. 534, 30 N.E.(2d) 1000 (1940). 

“ Jones v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 156 Pa. 
Super. 156, 39 Atl.(2d) 721 (1944). 


* See dissenting opinion in Klat v. Chrysler 
Corp., 285 Mich. 241, 280 N.W. 747 (1938), 
where it is said, “‘Under modern conditions of 


industry in many cases employment has de- 
veloped from a contractual basis to a status.” 


to terminate the employment con- 
tract at will was not conclusive ag 
to his right to “terminate his status 
as an employee under the policy,” 
that this “status” existed independ- 
ently of the employment contract, 
and that it could be terminated only 
by giving notice to the employee. 

Thus while the group policy calls 
for the discontinuance of insurance 
upon termination of employment 
and makes the insurance dependent 
on the employment contract, the 
Team B courts have turned this 
completely around and have held, in 
effect, that the employment contract 
was dependent on the policy. The 
notion involves an inconsistency too, 
for while in one breath they say 
that “status” has nothing to do with 
the employee’s agreement with his 
employer, yet in the next they say 
that it can be terminated by the em- 
ployer who gives a formal notice of 
discharge to his employee. 

“Status” of employees under 
group policies is thus a strange beast 
—it outlasts an employment con- 
tract but it may still be cut off by an 
employer. It does not fit into our 
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usual idea of either contract or 
status but it must be recognized as a 
concept which seems to have a pow- 
erful and persuasive effect upon a 
substantial number of courts. 


Conversion Privilege 


\\Vhen we come to consider the 
conversion privilege, we find it more 
dificult to disagree with the results 
of Team B decisions, although their 
reasoning may still leave something 
to be desired. Their decisions have 
very largely considered the question 
as one of interpretation or construc- 
tion of the group insurance policy. 
As stated in Leavens v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.,°* “Settled rules 
require that in contracts susceptible 
of two conflicting constructions, 
that which accords with good faith 
and fair dealing between the parties 
must be adopted.” No one will ques- 
tion the soundness of this statement, 
but can it be properly applied to 
cases of this kind, so as to say that 
fair dealing requires the court to 

“ Emerick v. Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., 
120 Conn. 60, 179 Atl 335 (1935), anno. 105 


A.1..R. 413. 
“135 Me. 365, 197 Atl. 309 (1938). 


June 2, 1947 


XUM 


write a new provision into the con- 
tract that actual notice of discharge 
must be given to the employee? Is 
this not more than the rules of con- 
struction normally permit? 

lf the employer is required to 
notify the employee of his discharge, 
one might expect that the other 
party to the employment contract, 
the employee, would also be required 
to notify the employer when he in- 
tends to quit. As we have previously 
observed, where an employee is laid 
off and accepts other employment, it 
has not been suggested that the em- 
ployee is under any obligation to 
notify his employer of this action.” 
Even if there were such an obliga- 

*% Cipa v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 155 Pa. 
Super. 339, 38 Atl.(2d) 518 (1944). See p. 14 
anes Under the proposed Group Law endorsed 
by the National Association of Insurance Com- 


missioners, the conversion period is extended 
to 45 days. 

% Calif. Ins. Code, sec. 10209(b),(c); Colo. 
Stat. 1935, ch. 87, sec. 165(e); D. C. Code 1940, 
sec. 35—-711(4); Ill. Rev. Stat. 1945, ch. 73, sec. 


843(d): Burns’ Ind. Stat. 1933, sec. 39- 
4222(d): Towa Code 1939, sec. 8684—e5(4); 
Mass. G. L. 1932 (Ter. Ed.), ch. 175, sec. 


134(4); Mich. Comp. Laws 1929, sec. 12435(4) ; 
N. J. Rev. Stat. 1937, sec. 17:34-32(d) fF N. Y. 
Ins. Law, sec. 161(e); N. C. Gen. Stat. 1943, 
sec. 58—-211(d); Page’s Ohio Gen. Code, sec. 
9426-—2(4): Purdon’s Pa. Stat. 1936, Tit. 40, 
sec. 531(d): Vernon’s Tex. Stat. 1936, sec. 
1764a, sec. 2(4); Va. Code 1942, sec. 42581(4); 
Remington’s Wash. Rev. Stat., sec. 7242—2a(4). 


tion, it is not one which, in the na- 
ture of things, could be enforced. It 
is difficult, therefore, to find any 
mutuality of obligation regarding 
notice and it seems obvious that in 
the absence of special agreement or 
custom, notice is not and never has 
been a necessary element in the ter- 
mination of employment by either 
party. 

May we not suggest, however, 
that the requirement of actual or 
constructive notice may arise from 
another source? Statutes in the 
principal group-writing states re- 
quire that upon application to the 
insurer within thirty-one days *® 
after the termination of employment 
for any reason and upon payment of 
the application premium, the em- 
ployee shall be entitled to receive a 
policy in any one of the forms cus- 
tomarily issued by the company, 
except term insurance, in an amount 
equal to his group insurance at the 
time of termination.*? This is a sub- 
stantial right and if it were omitted 
from the policy, it would neverthe- 
less be read into the policy by the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is 


courts."* Likewise, no policy could 


properly contain an inconsistent pro- 
vision or one which plainly tended to 
defeat that right. 

Now suppose that a group policy 
is written which states precisely that 


% See, for example, N. Y. Ins. Law, sec. 143; 
Mass. G. L., ch. 175, sec. 193, providing that 
any policy issued in violation of the law is 
valid and binding but that the rights, duties, 
and obligations of the parties are to be dete 
mined by the law. 

% Colter v. Travelers Ins. Co., 270 Mass. 424, 
170 N.E. 407 (1930). In this case the employer 
had notified employees generally that upon lay- 
off their employment would continue for not 
more than six months. The court held that at 
the expiration of six months no notice of termi- 
nation was required. 

af . F ns. Law, sec. 204(3): “In _ the 
event a group life insurance policy hereafter 
issued to a group described in paragraph (a) of 
subsection one, for delivery in this state permits 
a certificate -holder to convert to another type of 
life insurance within a specified time after the 
happening of an event, such certificate-holder 
shall be notified of such privilege and its dura- 
tion within fifteen days after the happening of 
the event, provided that if such notice be given 
more than fifteen days, but less than ninety 
days after the happening of such event, the 
time allowed for the exercise of such privilege 
of conversion shall be extended for fifteen days 
after the giving of such notice. If such notice 
be not given within ninety days after the hap- 
pening of the event, the time allowed for the 
exercise of such conversion privilege shall ex 
pire at the end of such ninety days. Written 
notice by the employer given to the certificate 
holder or mailed to the certificate-holder at his 
last known address, or written notice by the 
insurer mailed to the certificate-holder at the 
last address furnished to the insurer by the 
employer, shall be deemed full compliance with 
the provisions of this subdivision for the giving 
of notice. 
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the employer need not notify an em- 
ployee of his discharge actually or 
constructively—is it not reasonable 
(since an employee did not 
know or have reason to know that 
he was discharged obviously ‘could 
not exercise the right) to guess that 
this provision would be found to be 
substantially in conflict with the 
statutes granting the conversion 
privilege, not only in Team B states, 
but in many Team A states as well? 
lf this conjecture is sound, the ne- 
cessity of actual or constructive no- 
tice is a substantive matter required 
by statute. “And if it 1s a substantive 
matter, there is no need either to 
become involved with a strained con- 
struction of the group policy or with 
the creation of new terms and con- 
ditions in the employment contract 
as to its termination. 


who 


Conclusion 


let us make our views clear—we 
agree with the Team <A_ courts, 
which have held that no notice of 
discharge is required where an em- 
ployee should reasonably know that 
his employment terminated,” 
since such an employee has received 
constructive notice. But we must 
also agree with the Team B courts 
when they hold that an employee is 
entitled to actual notice when he 
would otherwise have no reason to 
know that he had been discharged. 
Certainly this last conclusion does 
not seem unreasonable. ‘Take the 
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case of an employee who is laid 
for an indefinite period and ff 
whom the employer assumes to pa 
all of the premium necessary a 
maintain his insurance in force. Tf 
say, two months later, the employg 
decides, tor whatever reason, to ter 
minate the employee and notifies the 
insurer to that effect, he is taking the 
initiative in changing the existing 
situation and it would seem that the 
burden should be on him to notify 
the employee, rather than on the em- 
ployee to keep himself informed at 
all times regarding his employment, 
As a practical matter, mailing a no- 
tice to the employee is ordinarily not 
a heavy obligation and no employer 
could reasonably expect, nor would 
he desire, that a laid-off employee 
should call at his office every day 
to determine whether or not he hag 
been discharged, 

One state, New York, has at- 
tempted to meet this situation by 
enacting a statute,'’’ which provides 
that 1f either the insurer or the em- 
ployer fails to notify a terminating 
employee of his conversion privilege, 
he has up to ninety days instead of 
the usual thirty-one in which to 
exercise that right. This is a direet 
method of attacking the problem 
which Team 6 courts have perforce 
attacked indirectly. 

To some degree, an attorney’s ef- 
lectiveness and value varies in- 
versely to the amount of litigation 
in which his principal is engaged. 
The amount of litigation arising 
from group insurance problems re- 
lating to the termination of employ- 
been too give 


ment has 


those of 


large to 
us who act as counsel to 
group insurers or to employers 
carrying group insurance the im- 
pression that our services have been 
fully effective in achieving fair and 
equitable treatment for all parties to 
the group contract. It 1s easy to 
criticize the courts, but it is jard to 
assure just settlements without re- 
course to them. 

As we see it, 
all its lines offers one of the 
those 


group insurance in 
busi- 
answers to who 


ness's. best 


favor the extension of social insur- 
ance under the sponsorship of gov- 
ernment. It is at least a part of our 
job to see that this answer is a good 
one. 


Before Association of Life Insurance Counsel 


1946. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
ke current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. 


(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 





and prices on the items checked. 


No. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


* 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


110. 
63. 


Elevator Modernization 
Fire Protection 


64. Office Planning 


65. 
66. 


Record System 
Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 


68. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
id 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
69. 


Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

Marking Devices 

Paper 

Paper Perforators 

Pens 

Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Stamp Pads 

Staples 

Staple Removers 

Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 
. Copy Ribbon 
. Justifier 
. Line Indicator 
. Pads 
. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 

Pads 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 


Birthday Cards 


. Bulletin Boards 

. Cleansing Cream 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. First Aid Kits 

. Greeting Cards 

. Leather Goods 

. Promotional Gifts 

. Recording Door Lock 
. Silencer for Dictating 


Machines 


. Visual Policy Jackets 











AIR CIRCULATOR 


HIS air circulator manufactured by 

Rex Cole, Incorporated, will ventilate 
an area of approximately 20,000 cubic feet 
(larger than an average room) without 
drafts and at a cost of less than ' cent 
an hour. Of all chromium construction, 
it weighs only 10! pounds, stands 1434” 
from the floor, is 1434” in diameter and is 
powered by a precision built motor. 
Equipped with a twelve-foot cord, it can 
be moved with complete safety. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
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Air Circulator 
Personal File 

Wire Recorder 
Insurance Calculator 
Electronic Intercom 


Modern Wastebasket 
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PERSONAL FILE 


ECAUSE the Rock-a-File personal file 

opens sideways, it requires less space 
and makes instantly available the entire 
contents of the two letter-size compart- 
ments. Manufactured by the Rockwell- 
Barnes Company in gray, green, walnut or 
mahogany finish, with or without a lock, it 
measures 32” high by 22” wide by 1214” 
deep. 





WIRE RECORDER 


OUND-ON-WIRE, a wire recorder 

manufactured by Standard Business 
Machines Company, can be used for gen- 
eral office dictation, recording of confer- 
ences and business meetings or many 
other recording purposes. Features 
stressed by the company are extreme fidel- 
ity and clarity of reproduction, absence 
of extraneous noises, convenience and 
economy. Recordings can be kept on the 
wire for permanent reference and replayed 
as frequently as desired or can be cleared 
for re-recording merely by recording new 
material over the old. An hour’s dicta- 
tion can be recorded on one spool of wire. 


ads lo... 


ELECTRONIC INTERCOM 


HE new Dictograph electronic inter. 

communication system provides instant 
selective voice to voice contact. The ten. 
call capacity master station can call either 
sub-stations or other master stations, thus 
allowing the system to be extended at any 
time. Dictograph Products, Incorporated, 
the manufacturers, stress the system’s 
high fidelity of tone and low cost. Their 
specialists will analyze your individual 
requirements and design a system to meet 
them. 





MODERN WASTEBASKET 


QO PREVENT damage to desks and 

other office furniture, Maso Steel Prod- 
ucts’ new sheet steel wastebasket is con- 
structed with built-in rubber sections at 
the top four corners. Available in green, 
gray or walnut baked enamel finish, the 
basket is 12” square at the top, 1014” 
square at the bottom and 14'4 inches deep. 
Rubber feet keep it 34” from the floor. 





INSURANCE CALCULATOR 


NEW insurance calculator constructed 

of Vinylite, a washable and practically 
indestructable plastic, has been introduced 
by the Garbutt Hatch Calculator Com- 
pany. In addition to the usual determin- 
ation of percentage pro and short rate, 
this device provides for the computation 
of term rates, co-insurance rates, pre- 


miums, return and earned premiums in 
dollars and cents, pro and short rate of 
any conventional term, interest, commis- 
sions and all other problems involving 
the element of time. Accurate to 1/10 
of 1%, the calculator is disk shape and 
only ten inches in diameter. 
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WHAT DO THE GIRLS WANT? 


RECENTLY undertook a survey 

of about 50 representative insur- 

ance offices to try to learn what 
the girls really wanted from their 
jobs—and what their bosses thought 
they wanted. The results were start- 
ling. Even in offices in which just 
one girl was employed it was sur- 
prising to see the kind of thinking 
the men used regarding their help. 
seven 


In my survey I covered 


work factors: 

1. Credit for work 

2. Promotion on merit 

3. Interesting work 

4. Salary increases 

5. Pleasant working conditions 
. Job security 

7. Advice on personal problems 


— 


| found that “Credit for work’ 
was the most important thing to the 
employee in the insurance office! She 
wants credit for the work she does! 
But how important does the 
boss feel this is to her? It’s 
5th in importance to her—/e thinks! 
The girl, in your office, wants you 
to show that you appreciate the good 
work she is doing. She wants you 
to show that you appreciate the fact 
that she isn’t a clock-watcher, that 
she'll work through her lunch hour 
or late in the evening to keep her 
work up. 


Promotion on Merit 


Next: “Promotion on merit” . 
The boss thinks the employee isn't 
very interested in this: In fact, he 
places it 4th on the 7-factor list. 

But to the employee, it’s second in 
importance. . . . How many girls do 
you know of, who, because they are 
women, are kept at routine work 
when they could perform duties of 
a more executive type? Men are 
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by VIRGINIA C. PARSONS 
Casualty Editor 
Taylor Publishing Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


brought in—and darned if the girls 
don't have to teach them the work! 
But they are brought in and put in 
positions over her. 

When I think how agents sit girls 
down to doing the same old thing 
over and over again, day in day out 
without any change—how one girl 
sits huddled over a typewriter, an- 
other over a desk for 8 hours a day, 
I’m not at all surprised that these 
uninformed gentlemen list “interest- 
ing work” in 6th place. They just 
aren't hep! But the girls list it as 
3rd in importance. They like variety 
in their work. . Why do you 
think Eve was tempted to eat that 
apple? She was getting tired of her 
diet ; that’s why! 


Interesting Work 


“Interesting work” is just another 
way of saying “‘an interest in work’”’ 

. . And to have an interest in their 
work girls must feel that they have 
a stake in it. 

The successful executive includes 
his office employees in his aims and 
ambitions. He realizes that enthusi- 
asm is contagious—and he gives 
those with whom he works an op- 
portunity to catch the disease from 
him! 

It’s all done with mirrors—mir- 
reflecting enthusiasm! Yes, 
when we possess enthusiasm, nothing 
can stop us! 

The 50 agents whom I contacted 
rated salary increases second—but, 
as we have seen, there were 3 other 
factors their employees felt were 
were important. 


rors 


Sure, she likes raises! Who 
doesn’t? It’s one positive way she 
has of knowing that she is pleasing 
her boss! . But if she is the type 
of person one wants in the office, she 
isn’t going to let raises rule her good 
judgment. However, if you have a 
girl in your office who deserves more 
than she’s getting, then for heaven's 
sake, pay it to her! Too many times 
during my 20 years in business have 
I seen a girl skimping along on a 
meagre salary, then finally quitting 
and going someplace where she ap- 
parently, was worth more—at least, 
where she was paid more. But what 
happened when the boss tried to re- 
place her? He had to pay someone 
else $15 or $20 more a month than 
he had been paying her. If he'd 
given her that money, he would have 
kept a loyal, trained worker—and 
wouldn't have been out a cent more. 
In fact, he would have saved him- 
self the trouble and expense of train- 
ing a new employee—and we all 
know that is an expensive process. 

. . Too, there are many offices that 
keep their old, loyal help at a low 
salary, hiring new employees in at 
a higher salary than that being paid 
the older employees. And I’ve seen 
offices walk out in a body in protest 
And can you 
would 











of such practices. 
blame them?’ How 
feel if they were to learn that some 


agents 


company took on new agencies at a, 
say, 25% commission, but kept their 
old agencies on a 20% basis ? Would 
they think that was quite fair ? They 
would not be able to pull out of that 
company fast enough! 

We all know that the insurance 
industry is suffering an acute short- 
age of female help right now. But 
they aren’t alone. . . . Every office 

(Continued on the next page} 








Girls Want—Continued 


in the country is complaining about 
this shortage. In an editorial in one 
of the insurance publications re- 
cently, it was pointed out that the 
insurance industry in the past has 
not paid as much to women employ- 
ees as less stable lines of work be- 
cause, first, it offered job security, 
and second, it offered an opportunity 
to work in a high-class atmosphere, 
and this fact was supposed to offset 


the higher pay in other industries! 
[In other words, the girl in the in- 
surance office could assimulate high 
class atmosphere instead of meat and 
potatoes ! 

That’s a lot of hooey! 

Pay me what I’m worth today! 
If I don’t make myself more valu- 
able to you tomorrow, then fire me 


and put someone in my place who, 


can grow! It’s true that money 
won't buy happiness, but with it we 


can at least be unhappy in comfort ! 





THere’s LIFE in rote BERKSHIRE 


eer 


rhis is the complete kit of up-to-the-minute prac- 


tical sales tools designed expressly to help you get 


business. You will find this material immensely 


helpful 


in obtaining live leads, paving your 


way to sales interviews and in closing business.” 








ES, the Manual of Sales Literature is an up-to-date 
catalogue and ready reference file of printed sales 
tools which have met the test of proved results. 
Samples of all printed pieces available to Berkshire 
Associates are classified and filed according to the 
twenty-three basic needs for life insurance, with an ex- 


planation of the purpose of each item and suggestions 
as to how it may be used most effectively. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Consideration 


lLlow many agents, just five min- 
utes before quitting time, hand your 
girls enough work to keep them busy 
for 2 hours, with the remark, 
“Youll be able to get that out to- 
night, won’t you?” 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of business men who were born, 
reared and educated in this country 
who know less about their native 
language than do most immigrants, 
And girls in their offices find it most 
inadvisable to change even one little 
word in a letter. They suffer the 
torments of the damned transcrib- 
ing, word for word, the poorly con- 
structed composed _ of 
poorly words. ‘Lhousands 
upon thousands of men who consider 
themselves executives have very 
little fundamental knowledge of the 
English language. ‘hey have never 
taken the time to study sentence 
construction ; they have never taken 
the time to study the formula for 
effective letter writing ; they haven't 
taken the time to study the defini- 
tions of words or their proper use, 

Yet they howl to the high 


sentences 
che sen 


heavens if a girl dares to make one 
little change. This doesn’t mean that 
all girls know how to write letters 

or that all men do not. And 
how you are going to decide which 
of you know the more, is your ques- 
tion—you answer it! 

Pleasant Working Conditions 

There’s nothing I like quite so 
well as a cup of coffee or a coke in 
the middle of the morning. It breaks 
up the day and gives me a “lift” that 
helps me accomplish 10° more 
work. I have made personal checks 
on girls in our office as well as on 
myself. During the hot summer 
months, a coke in mid-afternoon in- 
creased stencil-cutter’s output 
for the two remaining hours almost 
25% 


one 


, a stenographer transcribed an 
average of six more pages of short- 
hand notes an hour, and the girls in 
the collating room upped their work 
approximately 100 pieces an hour! 

Anything that makes work more 
enjoyable, whether it’s the color of 
the paint on the wall, the type of 
chair one sits in, the sentence con- 
struction in the letters she tran- 
scribes, the congeniality of other 
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employees, or a coke in mid-morn- 
ing, contributes to the pleasantness 
of the work one is doing—and in- 
creases or decreases the efficiency of 
the office staff, 


Job Security 


In 6th place on the list is “Job 
security.” The girls in the offices | 
contacted seemed to feel that if they 
are really on the ball, if they do their 
work well, if they try to earn pro- 
motions or pay increases on merit, 
their jobs are secure. Indeed, career- 
women know that they can make 
their jobs secure if they are given 
the opportunity ! 

The career-minded girl finds 
things to do in any office. There's 
no time in the office for knitting 
sweaters or crocheting doilies for the 
girl who is bent upon a business 
career. But I’ve seen many 
girls take their knitting to work with 
them. I’ve often wanted to ask them 
if their mailing lists were up-to- 
date ; if their filing was done; if they 
couldn't be making some telephone 
calls for their bosses ; if they couldn't 
be getting out some direct-mail ma- 
terial; if there weren't some little 
something they could be doing to 
make themselves more valuable to 
their employers. These girls don't 
deserve any more than the minimum 
wage scale requires. . . . Indeed, I 
expect they would be happier wait- 
ing on table in some restaurant or 
selling gadgets across a 10¢-store 
counter, 


Personal Problems 


And now about advice on personal 
problems. . Perhaps the men feel 
they have enough to do to keep their 
own personal problems from getting 
too involved without giving advice 
to the girls, but anyway, whatever 
the reason, they see eye to eve with 
the girls on this. “Keep out of my 
personal affairs. Don’t try to tell me 
what church to attend or who to 
vote for. Don’t tell me who to go 
with or what books to read. I’m giv- 
ing you 8 hours a day—and the rest 
ot the day is mine to spend as | 
darn-well-feel-like-it !” 

Yes, girls, that time is yours, but 
how do you spend it? Our work- 
time can’t lead to much future un- 
less we supplement our efforts there 
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A Good Company "Growing" Philosophy 


PLANT AND CULTIVATE.... 


An accurate Selection philosophy within 
the mind and heart of each Field Leader. 





writer. 





The desire and will to more thoroughly 
train the carefully selected field under- 


Effective company cooperation in 
“follow-through”? training of the “‘se- 
lected’’ men. 


Planta GOOD MAN ... Cultivate a GOOD 
MAN... Harvest the Long Range Benefits of 
Better Public Relations— Better Company Growth 
—Lower Net Cost to Policyholders. 








by using our spare time to advan- 
tage. 

You know, there are three kinds 
of  ability—will-ability, do-ability 
and stick-ability. Unless we have the 
will to do, and stick to it, our ability 
isn’t going to be worth a continental. 


Spare Time 


Most of the world’s great men and 
women achieved their high stations, 
not in the course of their needful oc- 
cupations, but in their spare time! 


A tired-out rail-splitter crouched 
over his tattered books by candle- 
light at the day’s end, preparing for 
his future instead of skylarking with 
his co-laborers. Lincoln cut out his 
path to later immortality with his 
spare time—not with an ax. 

An under-paid, overworked tele- 
graph clerk stole hours from sleep 
at night trying to crystallize into 
reality, certain fantastic dreams in 
which he had faith. ‘Today, the 
whole world is benefiting by what 
Edison did with his spare time. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Girls Want—Continued 


Girls in the insurance offices have 
a marvelous opportunity to develop 
their sales ability in their spare time. 
And with the proper cooperation 
from their employers they can capi- 
talize on it, too. I know of a 
number of agents who have set up 
commission incentive 
for the girls in their offices. The 
girls, when they found they could 
earn a few extra dollars, spend their 
free evenings calling on friends and 
acquaintances to whom they feel they 
can sell some insurance. 


scales as an 


Attention Field Men 


And now a word for you field 
men: When you call on the agents, 
don't forget the girls in the offices, 
too. It’s an even bet that when you 
tell an agent about some new cov- 
erage, some change, or a new com- 
pany suggestion, the information 
never gets to the girl. Then weeks 
later, when something goes amiss, 
he will say, “Why, I told you about 


that the day Special Agent Joe 


Doakes was in!”. . . Tell her about 
changes, too! Anyway, chances are 
that she needs to know about them 
more than does the agent. In many 
cases, it will reflect in the daily re- 
ports, accounts current and other 
communications with your home of- 
fice. She will know more about how 
the work should be done and _ she 
will have more interest in doing it 
the correct way because she has been 
made to feel that her job is im- 
portant and that she is an integral 
part of the whole picture. 

You agents have already learned 
that your local association, your state 
and your national associations are 
your best bets if you want to im- 
prove your knowledge of insurance ; 
if you want to learn 
angles; 1f you want to improve your 
earnings ;1f you want to protect your 
business. 


new sales 


You never attend a meeting with- 
out gaining some new sales idea that 
means added commissions to you. 
You cannot sit down to a luncheon 
with a group of other insurance 
people without gaining new 
ideas or learning a little more about 


SOME 
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NEW and GREATER 
FACILITIES for 
AGENTS & BROKERS 


UNUSUALLY PROMPT SERVICE 


A MODERN Company with MODERN Policies and 
MODERN Agency Contracts. 


Sub - Standard — Juvenile — Retirement Income Endowment 
Participating and Non-participating 


B. S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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your business. Association with sue- 
cessful people tends to improve all 
of us. And it is always the “top 
men and women” who are active in 
association work. The time and 
money we spend in association work 
boomerangs and brings back with it 
new acquaintances, publicity and 
education that mean more stature 
and more income. 


And so it is with women. Women 
who attend the local, regional and 
national conventions of the National 
Association of Insurance Women 
are career-women—or they wouldn't 
be interested in the first place. They 
are the type of girls you are look- 
ing for in your offices. They return 
from these meetings with sound 
business ideas from which the whole 
agency benefits. 


Choose with Care 


[ know I’m not giving forth with 
awesome information when I say 
that insurance is a complicated busi- 
ness. We all know that. And for 
that one reason alone, particular 
care should be exercised when agents 
are interviewing prospective employ- 
ees. It isn’t a business they can learn 
over-night. It costs the average in- 
surance agent about $800 to train a 
new employee, and he should make 
pretty sure that this new employee 
is going to stay awhile. Cull out all 
of those applicants who seem to have 
too many social interests; but don't 
select a stick-in-the-mud. Cull out 
those whose night lives may inter- 
fere with their 8 o’clock appoint- 
ment with you; but don’t necessarily 
choose an introvert. 

Choose the employee with care, 
train her with care—and then treat 
her with consideration! Act like you 
feel'she has at least normal intelli- 
gence! Be sincere—you know, the 
world’s first lie detector was made 
out of a rib—she’ll sense your in- 
sincerity and her resentment will be 
reflected in her work. 





Give her a few breaks; try to see 
her side of the employment picture. 
Let her know you appreciate the 
good work she is doing—and see that 
she is given some incentive to keep 
on doing good work. 





From an address before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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Aetna Life: /’ernon B. Askew, C.L.U. 
and with the’ company since 1937, and 
John R. McClung, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1919, have been appointed 
General Agents in Topeka, Kansas suc- 
ceeding O. T. Cropper, retired after 40 
years ot service with the company.’ 

Iebb J. Correll, with the company 
since 1945, and Rupert Ff. McCook, with 
the company since 1942, have been named 
General Agents in the newly established 
Long Beach, California Agency. 


x * * 
American Life (Ala.): Robert A. Gray, 
Vice President & Treasurer, and with 


the company for over 19 years, died on 
April 7 last. 


? 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): Paid-for business 
for the first quarter of 1947 totaled $35,- 
500,000, representing a 38% increase over 
the same period in 1946, 

Dr. Ray k. King, who recently com- 
pleted his internship at University Hos- 
pital, Omaha, Nebraska, has been elected 
Assistant Medical Director of the com- 
pany. 


x * * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: lor March, 
1947 totaled $103,369,000, +1% for the 
Dominion and $714,000, —6% for New- 
foundland. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: F. 4. Starr 
(1937) and Royden C. Berger, C.L.U. 
(1929) have been promoted to Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies and Director 
of Advertising, respectively. 


x * * 


Detroit Cashiers: Edgar 4. Guest, poet, 
was the featured speaker at the May 21 
meeting held by the Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association of Detroit and Windsor, 
at which time the Association entertained 
the General Agents and Managers. 


| kk * 
Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 


ness for April, 1947 totaled $10,527,892 
and for the first 4 months $39,776,700. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: New business for April, 


1947 totaled $13,220,000 and for the first 
4 months $48,223,000. 
first 4 months cver a comparable period 
in 1946 was 22.9%. 


June 2, 1947 


The gain for the 


James k, Fraser, noted sculptor, has 
been engaged to create a bronze statue 
of Benjamin Franklin which will adorn 
the court between the old and new Home 
Office buildings. 


y 2? 2 


Guardian Life: William H. Webb has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Springheld, Missouri Agency. 


YY 2 a 


branch 


Jefferson Standard: A 
office, #63, has been opened in Jackson, 
Miss. and C. Hudson Lansdell, with the 
company since 1939, has been named 
Manager. At the same time Joe W. 
Piner, with the company 19 years, Ben 
L. Tabor, with the company since 1941 
and W. A. Reynolds, with the company 
10 years, have been appointed Managers 
at Topeka, Kansas, Harrisburg, Pa. and 
Spartansburg, S. C., respectively. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1947 totaled $29,242,861, a 19% gain 
over the first quarter of last year and 
bringing the total in force to $693,083,370. 

On May 6th last the amount of insur- 
ance in force had passed the $700,000,000 
mark. It took the company 14 months to 
make the last $100,000,000 gain, whereas 
the preceding $100,000,000 gain was made 
in 2614 months. 


new 


x * * 


Kansas City Life: Patrick L. Hum- 
phrey, with the company since 1930, and 
Assistant Actuary since 1937, has been 
promoted to Associate Actuary. 


x * *& 


Minnesota Mutual: Five new General 


Agencies have been created and the 
General Agents naméd to run_ the 
Branches are: Roy C. Millar in Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin; Raymond G. Greg- 
ory in Oak Park, Illinois; Thomas R. 
Nagle in New Orleans, La.; Russell H. 
Berglund, in Bloomington, Ill. and Jack 
S. Clarke in Lincoln, Nebr. All have had 
many years service in the sales end of 
the life insurance business. 


=x * * 
Monumental Life: [illiam H. Keidel, 


formerly Agency Manager, has_ been 
elected Vice President. 


x *«* * 
Mutual Benefit: Richard E. Pille, in 


the business since 1930, and most re- 
cently Educational Director of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been named Asso- 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


ciate Superintendent of Agencies with 
administrative duties in the Agency De- 
partment. 

Frederick N. Winkler, C.L.U., in the 
business since 1939 and with the company 
since 1940, has been named General 
Agent in Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Frank E. Stewart, who is continuing as 
a personal producer. 

Robert WW’. Wilkinson, in the business 
since 1937, has been named Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies. 

William C. Thurman, who resigned as 
2nd Vice President sometime ago, ofh- 
cially took his new position as General 
Agent in Newark on May 1 last. Mr. 
Thurman has been in the business many 
years and with the company since 1937. 

Fern D. Haselton, in the business since 
1932, has been named co-general agent 
with William E. Johnson, Jr. in the 
company’s Boston office. 


- ws 


Mutual Life: Robert S. Bawlf and T. 
Harry Bulloch, Training Assistants in 
the Home Office, have been appointed 
Managers of the newly established 
Agencies in Vancouver, B. C. and Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, respectively. 


x * * 
National Equity Life: David Kk. Mec- 
Clurg, Secretary-Treasurer & Actuary 


and one of the founders of the company, 
died on April 27th last. 


x * * 
National Life (Vt.): Walter G. Nelson, 


attorney for the company, was recently 
appointed a member of the important 
committee on pension and profit sharing 
trusts of the American Bar Association, 
an organization made up of approxi- 
mately 35,000 lawyers. 

New paid business in April, 1947 to- 
taled $11,567,654, representing a 22.29% 
gain over April, 1946 and also the 50th 
month to show an increase over the same 
month in the preceding year. 


ee ?: @ 
New England Mutual: Walter E. 


Coogan, Supervisor of the company’s 
Detroit Agency and in the business for 
the past 34 years, recently had an un- 
usual case. He sold a Retirement Income 
policy to a doctor who was also a coin 
collector. The initial payment required 
was $458 and the doctor produced 92 
rolls of dimes ($5.00 to the roll) to meet 
the payment. The dimes, including a bor- 
rowed satchel, weighed 38  Ilbs.—un- 
doubtedly the heaviest premium the com- 
pany has received in its history. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


New York Life: Lowell M. Dorn (1930) 


and Willard A. Thompson (1925), for- 
merly Associate Actuaries, have been 
«=ppointed Actuaries. At the same time 


David C. Bevan, who became associated 
with the company in October 1946, was 
appointed Assistant Vice President and 
1. Everett Woodruff, with the company 
since 1935, was promoted to Manager of 
the company’s Investment Division. 


x * * 


New York Savings Banks: The Savings 
Banks Insurance Forum of the State of 
New York, at a meeting held May 8 last, 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: Chairman, Charles J. Kipp, 
Lincoln Savings Bank; Vice Chairman, 
William Intemann, Central Savings Bank 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Adam J. Zaun, 
Franklin Savings Bank. The annual 
dinner meeting of the Forum is sched- 
uled for June 12 next at the Hotel 
Shelton, New York City, and 150 mem- 
bers and guests are expected to attend. 


rr eS: eS 
Northwestern Mutual: James C. Hays, 
in the business since 1934, has been ap- 


pointed “—““: Agent for the company 


in Fargo, N. D. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Ralph A. Gib- 
son, Chief Underwriter and Assistant 
Secretary, and with the company for 
33 years, died on April 19 last. 


Occidental Life (Calif.): ‘oward E. 


Oliphant, with the company since 1938, 
has been named General Agent at Chico, 
California. 

New paid Ordinary for April, 1947 
totaled $22,945,475, representing a new 
high. The paid- for Ordinary for the first 
4 months of this year was $81,539,798, 
also a record and exceeding a comparable 


period last year by $19,483,715. 
x * * 


Old Line Life: New paid business for 
the first quarter of 1947 showed a 42% 
gain over the same period in 1946. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Has established a Plan- 
ning and Coordinating Department in the 
home office under the general supervision 
of J. J. Reeve, who has been associated 
with the company for more than 20 
years in various field office and home 
office operations. 

x * * 
Pan-American Life: George B. Carter, 
in the business since 1924 and in the sell- 
ing field since 1937, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. At the same time Jack C. 


Hiensley (1939) was named General 
Agent in St. Louis, Mo. 

=x * * 
Provident Mutual: New paid business 


for the first quarter of 1947 totaled $30,- 
674,000, representing a 7.4% gain over a 
comparable period in 1946. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


that contains 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 


1. A WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
and 


2. A GRACE PERIOD OF 31 DAYS FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


ARE MORE GOOD REASONS WHY SO MANY 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
CLIENTS UNDER OUR POLICIES. 
MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 
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Prudential: S. W. Toole (1931) has 
been promoted to 2nd Vice President: 
J. ernest Booher (1935) and I‘rancis § 
Ouillan (1933) have been promoted to 
Assistant Comptroller and General Man- 
ager of the Comptroller's Department, 
respectively. 

A, P. Morton, with the Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company since 1926, has 
been elected Assistant Actuary. 

John M. Little, tormerly Manager of 
the company’s district office in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, has been named regional 
manager in the home office and will have 
supervision over sales and service actiyj- 
ties of the company’s industrial sales 
organization throughout New England. 

Herbert M. Swarthout, C.L.U., in the 
business many years and with the com- 
pany since 1943, has been promoted from 
Assistant to Manager of the Topeka 
sgranch Office succeeding Herbert W. 
Tinson. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: Has extended its field 
operations by establishing the North- 
western Department with headquarters 
at 824 Central Building, Seattle, Wash, 
Leland W. Krikava, with the company 
since 1937 and most recently Agency 
Supervisor in Fresno, California, has 
been appointed Manager of the North- 
western unit. 


x * * 
Republic National: 7. Starr Arm- 
strong, recently promoted to Agency 


Secretary died on April 22 last at age 59. 
Mr. Armstrong was very active in L.A.A, 
affairs. 


x * * 


Security Life & Accident: lV’. Lee 


Baldwin, in the business many years, has 


been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Dallas, Texas. 

x * * 
Shenandoah Life: Richard F. S. Has- 


lett, who has worked in actuarial capaci- 
ties since 1933 and most recently with 
the Maritime Life Assurance Company, 
has been appointed Assistant Actuary. 


YT 


Travelers: Robert G. Hamilton, Assist- 
ant Manager of the company’s Ottawa 
office, has been promoted to Manager of 
that branch. 


x * * 


Union Central: New paid business for 
March, 1947 totaled $9,381,124, represent- 
ing a 34% gain over the same month in 
1946. The total sales for the first 3 
months were $28,896,208, representing a 
7% gain over a comparable period in 
1946. 


x *k * 
Union Mutual: John R. Carnochan, for- 


merly with the Equitable Society for 
many years, has been named Director ot 


Sales Training. 
Russell A. Walton, with the company 
since 1941 and currently New England 


Supervisor, has been named Manager of 
the Providence, R. I. agency. 
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DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1946 
Up 8% 


1VIDENDS paid to American 
D clicyholders by all life imsur- 
ance companies operating in this 
country totalled $502,000,000 in 
1946, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. While the aggregate 
of dividends showed an increase of 
$37,000,000 in the year, the divi- 
dend schedules are materially lower 
today than they were 15 years ago. 

“Policy dividends in 1946 were 
8% greater than in 1945, the increase 
being due primarily to the greater 
amount of the life insurance owned 
and the increased age of continuing 
policies and not to increased divi- 
dend schedules,” the Institute said. 
“Policy dividends are actually pre- 
mium refunds on_ participating 
policies. They are determined pri- 
marily by the actual experience in 
connection with three factors: mor- 
tality among policyholders ; earnings 
on invested policy reserves ; and ex- 
penses ot operation.” 

During the year, $117,300,000 or 
23% of the dividends were left with 
the companies to earn interest until 
called for, bringing the total of such 
funds left with the companies by the 
nation’s policyholders to $953,000,- 
000. This aggregate is today $378,- 
000,000 greater than it was at the 
end of 1941, an increase of 66% in 
the five years. 

Of the 1946 dividends, $89,800,- 
OOO or 18% was taken as cash or 
payment on policy loans. Another 
$75,000,000 or 15% was used to 
purchase paid up additions to pol- 
icies; and the balance, in addition 
to the 23% left at interest, was 
used to pay premiums, this portion 


totalling $219,900,000 or 44%. 


LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS 
Individual Proprietors Lead 


proprietors led all 


Individual 
groups both 


other occupational 
in number of policies bought and 
in total volume thus purchased dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, accord- 
ing to The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company’s quarterly sur- 
vey of buyers of life insurance poli- 
cies of $10,000 or more. 


June 2, 1947 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL and 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
i88 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 




















Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 S. Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 


660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 

















JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





The Bourse 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Wolfman, A.A.1.A 


M. : 
N. A. Moscovitch. Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally 





Franklin 4020 











FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $2 N. Y. 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 




















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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LIFE PERSONNEL 


| ie er of persons emploved part of last year’s increase in per 
full time in the life insurance busi- sonne] was in the agency forces ot 
ss increased 36,500 or 14% last the business, which numbered 17/0,- 
vear to a new high point of 297,700, 500 at the start of this year, up 
9 estimate based on nearly 20,000 or 13% during 1946. 

survey made by the Life Insurance This gain in sales and service per- 
Lo \ \] OF \ss ciati 1) ot sonnel was reflected in the 1946 sales 
tford, ¢ of new business, which were 51% 
life insurance is now giving em- greater than in the previous vear. 


to some 50,000 more per- Home office personnel increased 














sons than before the war,” the As- nearly 14,000 last vear to a vear-end 
S c ente “The greater total of 94.400. Branch office and 
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Bankerslifemen Are Looked 
to for Good Advice 


respected in their communities, typical Bankers- 
lestions about insurance asked them by 








people of both sexes and all ages. 

This respect as an authority has been earned by a Bankers/ifeman 
on the basis of careful qualification and preparation. From his 
earliest davs in his agency he is trained under skilled supervision 

both in theory and actual field selling. At the same time he is 
studving for and attending a series of schools under home ofhce 
leon ceetetwat in 

When he has finished this course of training the typical Bankers- 

femma und to understand the answers about insurance. That 

a good reason why you will find the Bankers/ifeman the kind of 

fe underwriter vou are glad to know as a friend, fellow 

orke ‘ petite 

B ° 
ankeErRs /i/e Company 
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agency clerical personnel increased 
nearly 3,000 to 92,800 at year-end,” 

Because a large part of last year’s 
increase Was the result of continued 
return ot to pre-war 
posts, the number ot male workers 
increased at a greater rate than the 
number of women employees. The 


service rie 


male work force m the business m- 
creased 28,400 to 201,800 at vear- 
the of women 
employed rose S,100 to a year-end 


end. while number 


total of 95.900. The increase was 
10% in the case of men and 9° in 
the case of women. 


The 
women was largely in the home ot- 
hees and branch offices, an actual 
decrease of nearly 1,900 being re- 


increased employment of 


corded in the number ot women in 
the total agency 
forces ot the business. This was due 


sales and. service 


to the sharp reduction in the num- 
of women industrial agents, 
those who handle the weekly door to 


ber 


decor collections, a large number of 
whom had been holding down the 
of their service-men_ hus- 
bands during the war. A year ago, 


business 


there were 4,400 women industrial 
agents and on January first, 1947, 
the total was 2,000. At the same 
time, the women agents in the ordi- 
nary insurance side of the business 
increased from 2,800 a vear ago to 
3,300 the first of this year. 

Total full time employment 1n lite 
insurance, based on figures of com- 
of total U. S. 
business, is estimated by the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


panies doing 83% 


January 1 


1946 1947 
Home Offce 
Ths a al wid 26,700 32,700 
Women ......... 53,800 61,700 
ee 80,500 94 400 
\gency Cashiers 
and Clerks 
a 3,200 3.900 
Women .......... 26.800 28,900 
ree 39,000 32,800 
\gents and Agency 
\Nianavers 
er eS se 143,500 165,200 
Women 7 200 5 300 
, ea 150,700 170,500 
lotal: 
Vest inchs cle Ke 173,400 201 800 
of 87 SOO 95 900 
ree 261,200 297 700 
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ir-end ATLANTIC LIFE New Non-Participating Rates 
e Was 
7) in E re p i A comparison of new premium rates with old is shown for 
RSCUTIVE FTOMOTIONS certain plans of insurance. 
¥ ') 7 , . . ° ? ; = > :  Vriu ite 2 Da. Pe 4 > aft > 
it of Robert V. Hatcher, President, Atlantic Life Insur- Age oe ordinary Life = o- ryment Lite 
si 20 $15.19 $ .56 increase $26.32  $ .37 increase 
le Ol- F ance Company, Richmond, Va., has announced the | 39 19.60 30)C*«CS 31.35 2~C« 
actual promotion ot three officers of the Company by the 40 27.01 34 " 38.42 04 decrease 
g re- | Board of Directors, effective May 1, 1947. M. M. Blair | © — -— , a 
» 40% ) as Ss. e . : < lel ‘ c " . 
°F _—" ns ee ne ae a, eee 60 62.77 .22 68.50 .03 increase 
en in hecomes Assistant Vice President; Paul C. Moore, 
ervice Ff Actuary; and C. C. Farmer, Assistant Secretary. Double ; 
Mr RI: ir has 1 : ‘tated with tl C | Age 20-Year Endowment Protection to Age 65 
iS ¢ ue ‘ Re ) all =_S ¢ — asst cilater " Tf ] if 1€ oOmpany ne $46.76 $ 75 increase $23.41 $ 97 decrease 
num- for more than thirty-five vears, having started as clerk HO) 47.07 4 m4 29.03 63 
° ‘ ° . . i . e ) a éé > + ) sé 
rents, in the Premium Collection Department in September, 40) 48.54 OS 37.74 1.24 
‘ 50) 54.58 32. decrease 52.39 «13 “ 
O11 : o 94.9 Je decrease i Jl 
orto — 1911. Mr. Moore is relatively a newcomer with the | ¢) 69.65 Ol ‘ 
er of | Company, having joined its ranks on June 1, 1946 as 
1 the \ssociate Actuary. Prior thereto, he was employed as Double Protection er 
, . ; "hia Age 20-Year Plan 5-Year Term 
hus- special \gent for the Federal Bureau ot Investigation. wn) $17.25 $2 23 decrease $6 1] $2 08 decrease 
ago, His first experience in the life insurance business was | 30 22.81 1S —* 42 
rc 7 ro: fs 40) 34.06 1.17 r 9.43 42 a 
strial § with the American United Lite Insurance Company. | = > ee M 
~ , : ) nlp a. +” 17.55 Ji 
1947, In 1936 he resigned this position to become associated 
same with the Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company, Dallas, New Non-Participating Cash Values 
ordi- Texas, as Actuary, and subsequentiy accepted a posi- 
iness with Alfred M. Best Company of New York to \ comparison of new cash values with those of our old poli 
> ; y os cies is shown below for the Ordinary Life and 20-Payment 
50 tO make a study Of South American insurance conditions | 7:4, plans. 
that Company. 
‘ . ; ' 7 ; : inn” 
. Mr. Farmer started his career with Atlantic Lite as Ordinary Life Plan $'929 
a clerk in September, 1914 at the age of 16. During 
‘om- ne eee ae * - | - Age at Issue 
 - the next twelve vears he worked in various Departments | End of a) st) 
2 the ompany, and in March, 1926 was elected Year Cash Value Cash Valu 
eae ( ] . ; ] S 0 $ 0 increase S$ 0 S$ O increase 
a 2 () () . 4 4 " 
5 30) 5 - 49 12 
I 10 9] 34 n 130 34 ™ 
1947 20) 229 37 . 304 2% “ 
2700 Ave at Issue 
1,700 end of i) SLE 
ie Year Cash Value Cash Value 
4 400) AETNA LIFE ] S$ ff) ¢ 0 increase ¢ () £ 0 imerease 
| 2 14 i: * 27 20) 
i 5 75 16 ” LOO ra 
3 900 Adopts CSO Table 10 179 “CM rt ¥ 
§ 900) 20 39] es - 483 15 decrease 
—  Hective lane 1. the \etna | ite Insurance ( onmipany, 
? 81) eae eee 
Me. Harti wd. Conn.. is writing al] new life insurance poli | 20-Payment Life Plan $1000 
TE ‘ the { on missioners Standard (Jrdinar\y Mor | \ ,’ 
» 200 oh ee a | 1.1 | . : F on or . ’ ‘ ; ; ' | a it | 
20K) d apie wit nterest at 2//2°6 Wor non-participatimny | kind of Ww) x) 
Po , - ' ‘ \ 
ail { racTs and 7 2 tor participating Conrracts ke] | } Cal ( ash \ alue ( ash Value 
san ' + , | ] . {) > 0 mnerease > WU » U Increas¢ 
SU owing are illustrations and comparisons oj the new | 7 1S 1() 6 x 14 + 
800 the old non parti Ipating rates. as wel] as cash | = ? () : 105 a 
YOU values, for the Ordinary Life plan and the ZO Payment | 1W) £00 1] ove 46 
yn , . A) ()3 44 i O03 4% 
700 -_ (Continued on the next page) 
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Growing the RIGHT Wag 


Quality business? Just an old State Mutual custom. 
In all our 103 years our persistency rate has been among 
the best in the industry. In 1946, lapses and surrenders 
amounted to 1.259 of insurance in force at the begin- 
ning of the year, yet during the same period 98% of 
all applications were accepted. 

How did it happen? It’s practically all due to the 
experience and skill of our field force, who give con- 
scientious study and effort to good individual estate 
programming so that policyholder satisfaction is a 
certain result. 

Another way State Mutual is doing things... 
writing more business with the accent on quality. We're 
an old Company with a youthful outlook. 


STATE*MUTUAL:LIFE 


Assurance Com pany 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


i AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





BALAN MAKES THE PICTURE 


Mantes works in Art rep- 


ultimate in careful 


es 


resent the selection of 


INA 


subject. composition, tone and hue, each 


| 


arranged to aid and complement the other. 


MN 


It is this balance im Art that distinguishes the 


| 
| 


Mit 


great from the mediocre. 


| 


Hil 


Though the values differ, the same prin- 


ill 


ciples of balance apply to Life Insurance. 
Farsighted policies that make for consistent 


HAWN 


growth, a wide offering of contracts, respect- 


commanding size. . . these and many other 


Hi 


factors must be combined to make a well- 


Hil 


balanced life insurance institution. 


Ht 
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Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 


ANT 
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ll 
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AETNA LIFE—Continued 


Age at Issue 


End of 40 50 
Year Cash Value Cash Value 
] $ 2 $ 2 increase $ 7 $ 7 increase 
2 33 20 “ 42 20 a 
5 28 22 . 151 15 S 
10 299 40) " 341 27 ” 
20 705 38 ” 800 23 $ 


As indicated above, the reserve basis for participating 
policies is 214%. Cash values are the full net level 
premium reserves and the CSO Table at this interest 
rate, less a surrender charge decreasing each year and 
vanishing at the end of the 20th year or at the end of 
the premium paying period if earlier. There is little 
change in the general level of the gross premium rate, 
except for an increase on the Insurance With Life In- 
come plan. Maturity values on this plan have been, 
however, increased, being based upon 2% interest in 
conformity with the option settlement. Following is a 
comparison of these new rates with the old and the 
new maturity values. 


Participating Insurance With Life Income at Age 65 


$1000 Men 
Premium Rate Maturity Value 
Age New Old New Old 
25 $ 34.34 $ 33.55 $1,656 $1,586 
35 50.06 48.00 1,656 1,586 
45 81.70 77.98 1,656 1,586 
55 174.64 168.32 1,656 1,586 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Kansas and Oregon as of June 30, 1946. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
they traced its progress from the date of the previous 
examination, namely, December 31, 1942. 

As ot June 30, 1946 the examiners computed the 
following figures: Income, $9,059,093 ; Disbursements, 
$5,881,856; Admitted Assets, $52,750,409; Surplus, 
$2,905,506 and Capital, $2,000,000. Insurance in force 
as of that date was $247,628,016. 


COMMERCIAL LIFE 
New Company 


The Commercial Life Insurance Company, located 
in the Commercial Life Insurance Building, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was incorporated as a legal reserve life in- 
surance company under the laws of Arizona on July 
10, 1944. It was licensed on January 31, 1947 and 
began business April 1, 1947 with an authorized, paid-in 
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in cash capital of $100,000. The par value of the 
shares is $100 and they were sold at $100 and there 
were no organizational or other expenses. 


Insurance Written 


| 
non-participating basis on the CSO Table with interest 
at 214%. Non-medical is available from age O-45 with 
amount limits of $1,000 to $5,000. Policies being offered 
at present are the 20 Year Term and the Yearly Re- 
newable Term and women are considered on the same 
hasis as men. The company is licensed to do business 


in Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 


The company is writing Ordinary insurance on the 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are as follows: Chairman of the Board, 
]. Carl Osborne; President, E. J. Montague ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gene C. Powers; Medical Director, Dr. 
F. L. Koerber; Consulting Actuary, Walter Green and 
Superintendent of Agents, Lester T. Grimm. Messrs. 
Osborne, Powers and Montague all have had many 
years experience in the selling phase of the life insur- 
ance business. The directors include: J. Carl Osborne, 
Powers, E. J. Montague, Paul M. Roca, Thl- 
Crance, Frederick L. Koerber, Ashby S. 


Gene C. 
man J. 
Thatcher. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Liberalized Air Coverage 


Frazar B. Wilde, President of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
announced on May first, “The Company has broadened 
the aviation coverage in the Additional Indemnity, 
Disability, and Partial Aviation Exclusion provisions 
of its individual life insurance policies currently being 
issued. Existing policyholders will receive the benefit 
of this liberalized aviation coverage. It is granted at 
no extra charge and applies to aviation accidents occur- 
ring on or after May 1, 1947.” 

“This extension of coverage,” he said, “relates solely 
to aviation restrictions. It affects only policies con- 
taining aviation exclusions. It does not apply to Acci- 
dent and Health policies. There will be no exclusion 
of aviation hazards, except where the loss results di- 
rectly or indirectly from travel or flight (a) in any 
aircraft while the Insured is a pilot or member of the 
crew of such aircraft, (b) in any aircraft operated for 
aviation training, or (c) in any military or naval air- 
craft while the Insured is in the military, naval or air 
service of any country.” 

In further discussing the new liberalization, Mr. 
Wilde said, “This latest broadening of our Company s 
aviation coverage continues our long established prac- 
tice of viewing air travel as a major normal form of 
public transportation. It has consistently been our aim 
lor many years to be a leader in liberalizing insurance 
contracts according to this viewpoint.” 


June 2, 1947 














LOOK AHEAD WITH MONUMENTAL 


Directing Monumental’s continuing pro- 
gram of expansion are men of vision and 
sound judgment born of experience. 
Thoroughly familiar with the lessons 
learned in Monumental’s eighty-nine 
years of service, they have high hopes 
and aggressive plans for the years ahead. 
Monumental representatives are proud 
of their association with this outstanding 
company and know that for them there 
is no limit on the future. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
CHARTERED 1858 




















Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 











COOPERATORS LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Now Mutual Service Life Insurance Company 


The Cooperators Life Association, a fraternal benefit " 
society organized in 1934, recentiy changed its name 
to Mutual Service Life Insurance Company. Its address 
remains the same, namely, 1923 University Avenue, 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY th 
































War Claims Suit Fl 
(il ti 
The Lord Baltimore Hotel, Commenting on a policvholder’s suit in the Federal inn 
| Baltimore's largest, always Court in New York which charges that full payment WS 
| hes upheld this tradition. . : = eS Rin writ 
| 200 conietihhn teen __ of death benefits to servicemen’s beneficiaries were J \, 
| *fe,* 4 s* ry. . . U) 
| cll the facilities and serv- assets “squandered,” Thomas I. Parkinson, president § ,,., 
| > - ~ ~ . -n . . + ul 
| icas thet Wwovelers expect ot The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, § ;..., 
| ... and o genuine willing- al ' : . tea 
| | ness to please each guest N. Y., said that before such payments were authorized r. 
ii rrr -- . . . have made it “Host to by the Board of Directors in’ September 1945, the f .)), 
Prererieri. Whe Var Sainase Society had consulted with the New York Insurance |... 
Sas Department with reference to the propriety of making J... 
such payments and had also received an opinion of J y,, 
wa nn THE nen nm independent Counsel that such payments could properly |}... 





be authorized by the Board of Directors. Precedent for \ 


|, / B lt; e | ; lel the payments was set at the close of World War I, Mr. the 


Parkinson said, when The Equitable paid similar bene- 























BALTIMORE AT HANOVER © BALTIMORE 3, MD. fts on servicemen’s deaths. 7, 
—— en “At the outbreak of World War II,” The Equitable J the 
president stated, “it was impossible to predict the extent Sta 
el ee ee of death losses that might be suffered and accordingly J Ins 
was clauses were inserted in all policies issued after , 
| December 15, 1941. This was done to safeguard the onl 

interests of existing policyholders against the possi- 

bility of unusually heavy losses due to war deaths among 

new policyholders. 

“At the war's end, records showed that mortality 
among all Equitable policyholders, including losses on 
account of policyholders killed in service, was _ not 

| greater than average mortality in the years preceding | 
a the war. As a matter of fact, our average mortality 
for the four war years of 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945 nC. 
7 including the war death claims, was more favorable % 
Non-Cancellable . ; the 
' than the mortality of the four years preceding the war. 
Sickness and The decision therefore was made to pay war clause _ 
Accident Insur- claims in full. The widows, orphans and other bene- 0 
ance for the ficiaries of servicemen who had already been paid the ne 
needs you can't Society's restricted obligations under the war clause Ki. 
foresee. (premiums paid plus interest) received additional il 
4G amounts totaling the face value of their policies. Our ' 
Participating action was taken in the belief that it was in the best “s 
Life Insurance interests of the Society and its policyholders and _re- 
for the needs flected the type of equitable treatment which is inherent " 
you can foresee. in the operations of a national life insurance company.” ae 
The suit, charging that only restricted obligations an 
es § | S!))11)(1 have been paid, was filed by Millicent I. Hoyt wi 
WONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO of Pittsburgh, an [quitable policyholder, in’ Federal he 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Court, New York, April 14 last. te 
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GIBRALTAR LIFE 
History 


The Gibraltar Life Insurance Company of America 
was incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance 
company under the laws of Texas on May 6, 1946 
and was licensed and began business on May 25, 1946. 
The authorized capital is $250,000, which was paid in 
cash and the no par value shares of stock were sold to 
the Gibraltar Life Underwriters, Inc. for $300,000 in 
cash, thus creating a surplus of $50,000 as there were 
no promotional or other expenses. The Gibraltar Life 
Underwriters, Inc. is under contract to sell the remain- 
ing shares of stock and will contribute to the surplus 
of the company as proceeds are derived from such sales. 

Currently the company is writing Ordinary insur- 
ance on the non-participating plan. Non-medical 1s 
written from 0-45 with amount limits of $500 to $3,000. 
Women are considered on the same basis as men and 
both the waiver of premium and the double indemnity 
features are offered to policyholders. The usual types 
of Whole Life, Endowment and Term policies are avail- 
able. The policies are written on the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality using the Illinois Standard 
reserve basis with interest at 3% and also the American 
Experience 314° Table on the Full Preliminary Term 
basis. 

William E. Nettle, President, has been engaged in 
the life insurance business in the various phases of 
agency and field work for the past 12 years. W. T. 
Weaver, Secretary, has had 11 years of experience in 
the various phases of home office work with the Gulf 
States Life Insurance Company and the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company. 

\t the present time the company is licensed in Texas 


7. 


OT] 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
Executive Promotions 
the April meeting of the board of directors of the 


Mutual Lite Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
the following executive promotions were made: L. E 


(suarantee 


Gillespie. with the company 37 years and ‘lreasurer 
lor the last 20, has been named a Vice President; 
Secretary A. D. 


pany 35 vears, was also elected a Vice President; Rk. I 


Hunter. who has been with the com 


Kiplinger, who joined the company as a general agent 
and became Manager of Agencies in 1945, was 
elected Agency Vice President; H. E. Gabrielson, As 
sistant Treasurer. was elected Treasurer: W. B. Lehm 
kuhl], Assistant Secretary, was elected Secretary ; George 
Stanley, with the company 25 years and Chief Under 
writer for the last 10, was elected Assistant Secretary 
id continues as Chief Underwriter: EK. L 
who has also been with the company 25 years and has 
been Agency Secretary for the past 15, was promoted 


lf LSsistant secretary and continues 1n that Department. 
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Conventions at the MORAINE NICAGo 
HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort ‘AST TR, 
and luxurious rest. 'N 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 












Withee -ON-THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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The Language 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Life insurance speaks a universal language 

. . a language of protection, security, free- 
dom from worry and fear. It answers a need 
for people in all walks of life. 

The Ohio National takes pride in the fact 
that its policyholders include a cross-section 
of the American people. It in turn strives 
to serve these people with the best and latest 
in life insurance protection. 

Endowment at age 60 with return of pre- 
miums in event of death, low cost term to 65, 
special Modified Three Ordinary Life, Home 
Protection Mortgage Plans, special term riders, 
Juvenile, Substandard and many other special 
features are among the tools used by our Field 
Underwriters. 





tHe OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FEDERAL LIFE RESOURCES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1947 


ae Oe ee Gg on cdindes s000see ( 2.2%) $ 546,251.81 
United States Government Bonds ......... (40.1%) 10,071,187.94 
DE MD 6260006 66060606060000800 (2.1%) 520,755.52 
eS Se occ nveedennesenebecdn (14.2%) 3,558,541.83 
OST TTT ere ( 1.7%) 421,675.51 
Preferred Stocks and Federal Savings and Loan 

Association Investment Certificates ....... ( 1.8%) 442,902.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm and City Prop- 

Dl: sénnraksedbnees sonsadessteecséeet (22.9%) 5, 736,797.34 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .......... ( 2.5%) 638,688.96 
SEU Geeeee DUNNE cccccccesccscccceses ( 2.5%) 626,000.00 
Other Owned Real Estate ...........020%:. ( .4%) 108,808.40 


Loans to Policyholders (Secured by Reserves 
ees GD De GD = sesccccecsecosess ( 6.3%) 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Covered 


1,583,235.21 





a PD cccccoudsonaseaesedn ( 2.5%) 617,454.28 
Se ES ‘Bod. end bbbadeesesseb wean ( .8%) 212,051.88 
Total Resources of the Company ..... (100.0%) $25,084,350.68 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE RESOURCES ARE HELD 
Policy Reserves (Computed on Legal Basis) ..(78.9%) $19,795,596.49 


(This amount, with interest and future de- 
posits, insures the payment of all benefits 
provided in policies) 

Reserves for Payments to Policyholders .... 
(This represents funds held under policies 
for future payments, as income, in monthly 
or other instalments) 

Reserves for Claims Reported but Proofs Not 


1,797,467.84 





FE errr ( .9%) 218,658.39 
Dividends and Coupons Payable to Policy- 

Dl. ¢ctvneteces entihten ooeusbeeotwe 1.0%) 251,918.90 
Come Be aml Urls 2. ccccccccccccccccccceces None 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Unearned 

SS ery eT ere eer eer ( .7%) 192,199.16 
Reserve for Taxes Which Will Come Due in 

rr Sree ee ee ee ey -4%) 109,032.93 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ...............08. ( 1.9%) 472,306.27 
=. » inc th sweet eesvensdoeasmandanee (91.0%) $22,837,179.98 

DT ttestnesavbasedeet $1,000, 00 

Unassigned Surplus ...... 1,247,170.70 
Total Additional Fuseds Held for eameeenes” 

Se PEED 66006 si bc0ecesenscesens ( 9.0%) 2,247,170.70 





Total 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
heairman President 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


WOTTTTTTITTTrTrTi TT rr (100.0%) $25,084,350.68 














EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CAOT © 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Effective June 1, James Scott, who joined the com- 
pany in 1934 as Assistant to the Vice President, became 
Treasurer and will also continue his duties as Secretary, 
At the same time Burgh S. Johnson, with the Guardian 
Life of New York since 1930, was named Controller, 
The above changes were brought about by the pending 
retirement of 2nd Vice President R. Neuendorffer 
on July 1 next after almost 39 years of continuous 
service. Mr. Neuendorffer joined the company in 1908 
as a member of the clerical staff and moved up the 
ladder to his present position over the course of years, 


HOME LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


Y ork, 


Insurance 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New 
N. Y. was examined (Association) by the 
Departments of Missouri, Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
New York as of December 31, 1945. The examiners’ 
report was favorable to the company and they traced 
its progress from the date of the previous examination, 


namely, December 31, 1942. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE & HEALTH 
New Title 


Effective June 1, 1947 the Industrial Life & Health 
Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia, changed its cor- 
porate name to “Life Insurance Company of Georgia.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Favorably Examined 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was examined (Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas as of December 
31, 1945. The examiners’ report was favorable to the 
company and they traced its progress from the date 
of the previous examination, namely, December 31, 
1942. 

Among the major life insurance companies in this 
country, the Jefferson Standard has earned the highest 
rate of return on investments for the past several years. 
Unlike most life companies the amount of mortgage 
loans as a per cent of the physical assets exceeds the 
bond holdings. For example, at the time of this ex- 
amination the mortgage loans totaled 45% of the physt- 
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cal assets, while the bond portfolio totaled only 36% 
of the physical assets. In most large life insurance 
companies the reverse is true although of course the 
percentages will vary. The interest received by the 
Jefferson Standard on mortgage loans varied from 
3% to 7%. Among such loans were $1,823,982 at 4% ; 
$11,354,625 at 4%% ; $29,439,208 at 5% ; $3,329,200 
at 514% and $20,397,445 at 6%. The company in 1945 
also had 10% of its physical assets invested in common 
and preferred stocks. A breakdown of such investments 
shows that railroad stocks totaled 2.32% ; public utili- 
ties, 7.73% ; banks, trusts and insurance companies, 
43.85% and industrial and miscellaneous, 46.10%. 
The amount of interest earned on these shares of stock 
in 1945 was 4.41% as compared with 5.55% in 1944 
and 5.98% in 1943. 


Agents, Etc. 


Agents’ contracts currently being executed provide 
for a maximum first year commission of 70% graded 
downward on high premium policies and renewal com- 
missions of 5% for 9 years or 15% for 1 year and 
5% for 6 years. No advances have been made to 
agents since 1940. The examiners also pointed out 
that for several years the company has permitted its 
agents to leave their renewal commissions with the 
company and such commissions receive interest at 6% 
compounded annually. Another point brought out by 
the examiners was that dividends payable in 1946 on 
virtually all plans are according to the scale which was 
adopted by the company on April 1, 1932. In the case 
of some policies, however, the same dividend scale has 
been in effect since July 1, 1924. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Lamar Life Insurance Compariy, Jackson, Miss., 
was examined (Association) by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee as of 
December 31, 1946. The date of the previous examina- 
tion was December 31, 1943 and the examiners reviewed 
the company’s progress during the intervening years. 
Their report was favorable to the company. 

The examiners increased the company’s figure for 
admitted assets from $28,746,379 to $28,950,212. The 
principal item bringing this change about was the fact 
that in the annual statement the company had no figure 
for the amortized value of bonds over book value, 
whereas the examiners set up $187,845. Under assets 
not admitted the company had a book value of Radio 
Station in excess of admitted value of $56,744. This 
figure was reduced by $37,930, bringing it down to 
$18,815. Under liabilities for policy claims and losses 
the company had a figure of 95,127. This figure was 
very conservative and the examiners reduced it by 


$34,810 to $60,216, 
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If You Live In A Town 
Of Under 30,000 


Your opportunity for success is greatest 
in just such towns and we have some- 
thing good to sell—with‘attractive com- 
pensation. 





General Agency territory open in— 
IOWA 
KENTUCKY 


MISSOURI 


* ARKANSAS * 


LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


M UTUAL SAVINGS 


FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPAN>) 





OI pPUNY- 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 




















BESS 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 





INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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OWUSUAL 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


SIOUX FALLS 
AND 


TOPEKA 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 








AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Ohio and Indiana as of De. 
cember 31, 1946. The examiners’ report was favorable 
to the company and they traced its operations from the 
date of the previous examination, namely December 3}, 
1943. 

The company’s figure for surplus as shown in its 
year end statement, $2,517,380, was increased $6,184 
to $2,523,564. The principal item resulting in this in- 
crease was a reduction from $112,710 in losses and 
claims to $100,857. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The National Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of that state as of December 31, 1946. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
they traced its operations from the date of the previous 
examination, namely, December 31, 1942. 

The company’s figure for surplus as contained in 
the year-end statment was $775,704. The examiners, 
In computing their figures, increased the company’s 
amount by $10,362, bringing the surplus to $786,066, 
This increase was brought about primarily by the fol- 
lowing changes: The company’s figure of $30,560 for 
policy claims and losses outstanding was reduced $8,- 
372 to $22,188; the $15,000 set up by the company for 
estimated taxes due and accrued was reduced $6,763 
to $8,237; reinsurance premiums due of $12,582 were 
reduced $4,691 to $7,890. As art.offset to these surplus 
increases there was one change resulting in a decrease 
and this was on the present value of supplementary 
contracts not involving life contingencies, which was in- 
creased from $151,373 to $155,786 or $4,413. There 
were other minor changes. 

On February 4, 1947 the company sold its home 
office building for $615,000, accepting $75,000 in cash 
and taking a 314% mortgage for $540,000 to be amor- 
tized monthly. In the company’s year end statement 
this home office building was carried at $446,267. It 
had, however, been marked down from an original 
cost of $697,026. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Fitzgerald President 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president and trustee of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., was elected 
president to succeed the late M. J. Cleary by the board 


of trustees of the company at its quarterly meeting in 
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the home office at Milwaukee on April 23. Philip K. 
Robinson, director of municipal bond research since 
1933, was elected vice-president with general executive 
duties. 

For the past two months Mr. Fitzgerald, vice-presi- 
dent with general executive duties for 14 years, has 
been exercising the powers and performing the duties 
of the president by designation by the executive com- 
mittee of the company, pending the election of a new 
president by the board of trustees. 

Long a leader in business life and civic activities 
of Milwaukee, Mr. Fitzgerald also is well known in 
insurance and financial circles of the country. He was 
horn in Milwaukee on March 1, 1895 and was gradu- 
ated in 1912 from Milwaukee East Division High 
School and in 1916 from Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University, where he majored in economics and 
became a Phi Beta Kappa and a member of the Colony 
Club and Brezelius Society. 

After graduating he returned to Milwaukee and was 
in the sales department of the Patton Paint Division 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He interrupted his busi- 
ness career in April, 1917, to serve in World War lI. 
Commissioned a lieutenant and advanced to captain in 
the 328th Field Artillery, he spent nine months over- 
seas. After employment in production capacities he be- 
came secretary of the Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., before entering the banking field. 

Mr. Fitzgerald joined the First Wisconsin Group as 
vice-president and director of the Second Wisconsin 
National Bank in 1929 and of the National Bank of 
Commerce the following year, becoming a vice-presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee in September, 1932. The following January he was 
elected a trustee of the Northwestern Mutual Life, later 
resigning from the First Wisconsin to become vice- 
president of the Northwestern Mutual on Aug. 1, 1933. 
Assigned to general executive duties he was closely 
associated with President Cleary. 

Although he has devoted much of his time to home 
office management and financial matters, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has an extensive acquaintance with the field force, hav- 
ing appeared at agency meetings throughout the coun- 
try. He is widely known among executives of other 
life insurance companies and financial institutions and 
in the insurance business generally. One of his activi- 
ties has been with the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion of which he was president in 1943. He is a member 
of the policy committee of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. He was a member of the insurance committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
1940, and has been a director of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Mr. Fitzgerald is on the board of 
directors of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., and Grede Foundries, Inc. 

In civic and social welfare affairs, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has been notably active in the Milwaukee County Com- 
munity & War Fund, Milwaukee Chapter of American 
Red Cross, Columbia Hospital, Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, Milwaukee Y. W. C. A., Mil- 
waukee-Downer College and Seminary, and the Metro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What every life underwriter should know 


ABOUT WOMEN 


5 








I csiisicien per cent of all income tax returns are filed 
by women. Over 50% of the votes cast in a national 
election are by women. In 1946, marriages in the U. S. 
reached an all-time high, for which women were prob- 


ably 99.44% responsible! 


Women inherit 70% of the estates left by men; 64% 
of those left by other women. 


omen are beneficiaries of more than » ot a 
W benefi f tl 80‘ f all 


privately-owned life insurance. 


As someone once said: ‘“The difference between an old 


woman and an old /ady is cash.” 


Life insurance purchases by women in 1946 were 15% 
greater than in 1945. 


Of the women who work for a living, 8+% need the 
income for their very subsistence, or for the support of 


dependents. 


YET—only about 13% of today’s life insurance vol- 
ume is written on women! 


Nava Dita erith 
Mutual 
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<<A@ Ss. 
Sturdy as theOak J 


wire” THE FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Only three litthe words, but words that 
mean much more than the insignia of a 
company. 


Words that signify the ability of this 
company to fulfill every promise and 
obligation to policyholders. 


Words that signify, because of sound 
underwriting and conservative business 
methods, the stability of a company 
being builded for the greatest of service 
to policyholders. 


Are you, as a Life Underwriter, inter- 
ested in such a company? You will find 


it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 











FRANKFORT 





















To The Attention of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


To those real life insurance 
career, with a strong, growing company, 
attention is directed to the New World Life 


Insurance Company. 


seeking a 


This company's policies are: to select men 
carefully; to pay adequate salaries, and to 


hasten in every manner their personal 
success. 
Some openings available in Wisconsin, 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 


Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Continued 


politan Milwaukee War Memorial, Inc. He has served 
as trustee of Immanuel Presbyterian Church, and jg 
past president of Milwaukee Country Club. Marquette 
University of Milwaukee awarded him a certificate of 
distinguished civic service in 1932. 


Mr. Robinson, as the new vice-president with gen- 
eral executive duties, will leave his position in the bond 
department and take over Mr. Fitzgerald’s former 
responsibilities in home office management, particularly 
in the field of employee relations and home office sery- 
ice. He will be in charge of the company’s relations 
with its principal depository banks, and will cooperate 
in the development of investment outlets. He will also 
assist in the interpretation of the company’s investment 
and other management policies to the field and the 
public. 


Born in Green Bay, Wis., on May. 1, 1893, Mr. 
Robinson was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin with an A.B. degree in 1915, and received his 
LL.B. from the law school in 1920. During World 
War I, he was a captain in the 306th Infantry, served 
in the A.E.F., and was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. After the war he completed his uni- 
versity work and went into the investment business, 
specializing in municipal bonds. He became manager 
of the municipal bond department of .Morris Fox & 
Co. in 1920, and vice-president of The Milwaukee Co., 
investment bankers, in 1929. He joined the North- 
western Mutual Life bond department in July, 1933, 
and was appointed director of municipal bond research 
in November of the same year. 


First Quarter Highs 


At the close of the first quarter of 1947, Northwestern 
Mutual Life reached a new all-time high of $5,188,- 
378,813 of insurance in force on 1,273,353 policies. The 
report to the board of trustees on operations for the 
first three months also showed that total assets had 
increased to $2,052,432,583, the highest in the history 
of the 89-year-old life company. 


Sales of new insurance throughout the 42 states and 
District of Columbia in which it operates during the 
quarter totaled $169,679,000, showing a 70% gain 
over the comparable period last year. There were also 
$5,305,639 in revivals and additions to policies, and 
$1,018,343 in life annuities. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
Purchases New Home Office 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, California, has purchased the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building in Los Angeles for $2,100,000. This 
8-story building was built in 1925 and has more than 
400,000 square feet of floor space. Heretofore the 923 
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peopl’ comprising the home office staff not only used 
home office facilities but also occupied substantial space 
in five other buildings in downtown Los Angeles. 

A recently completed persistency report on Occi- 
dental business for the period from October 1, 1944 to 
September 30, 1945, reveals that the number of agents 
with a perfect renewal persistency has reached an all- 
time high, according to V. H. Jenkins, Senior Vice 
President. 

For business written during the period, 45 Occi- 
dental agents have a perfect renewal persistency of 
100% , 13 have a persistency of 99 to 99.99%, 105 
have from 90 to 99% and 140 more have above 75%. 


OHIO NATIONAL 
Evans President 


John H. Evans, who began his life insurance career 
with the Equitable of lowa and joined the Ohio National 
of Cincinnati as Assistant Actuary in 1922, was elected 
President on May 16 last, succeeding the late Troy W. 
Appleby, who died on April 21 at age 72. In 1924 Mr. 
Evans became Actuary and from 1933 to 1944 was 
Agency Vice President. 

At the same meeting George A. Dieterle was promoted 
to Vice President and Treasurer and A. Otis Graeser 
(Assistant Secretary) was elected to the Board. These 
changes were brought about by the promotion of Mr. 
Evans and the death (May 3 last) of Vice President 
George F. Dieterle at age 8&9. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Interesting History 


The Penn Mutual Life reached its 100th birthday on 
May 25. It was a century ago that the founder of the 
Company, John W. Hornor, the first Secretary, opened 
the first office at No. 91 Walnut Street in Philadelphia 
on behalf of the 65 members who that day became the 
company. Today the policyowner family has grown to 
over 500,000 scattered throughout 47 states of the 
Union. The Penn Mutual was the first regular mutual 
life insurance company outside of New York and New 
kngland, and was the seventh in the United States. 

lollowing a two-years’ study of English life insur- 
ance, John W. Hornor, a hardware merchant of Phila- 
delphia, had interested 27 prominent citizens in the 
idea of beginning in that city a mutual life insurance 
company and who applied to the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for a Charter to organize a company in which 
they were to share the risks, the expenses and the sav- 
ings. The Charter, which was granted them on February 
24, 1847, required a minimum collective insurance of 
$100,000. The group which complied with that pro- 
vision and thus constituted the company who opened 
the first office consisted of 65 persons, of whom 4 were 
women, and who insured one another for a total of 
$224,500. The 27 who had applied for the Charter were 
named by it as trustees for the company, the trustees 

(Continued on the next page} 
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YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Can Be Yours ...If You Are Ready to 
Step Out Faster 


Continental Assurance is a sound, aggressive 
company going places faster... 


BECAUSE able life insurance men are 
finding with this organization unex- 
celled facilities for building volume and 
manpower. 


If you are established as an agent... havea 
good record as a personal producer . . . and 
want to use your organizational ability to 
greatest advantage, here is a company ready 
to exchange ideas about creating a great 
prosperous future for you. 


$ 702.309.2899 


Insurance in force as of December 31, 1946, a 


30% GAIN 


That record means representatives have 
highly salable merchandise . . . real promo- 
tional assistance .. . and the backing of an 
organization that concentrates on helping 
producers build. 


One of Our Prominent 

General Agents Says: 
‘‘T would choose C.A.C. because Continental’s 
Group insurance contains the most liberal 
provisions on the market today, also it is one 
of few remaining companies writing the im- 
portant disability features. Such features, 
plus agents’ pension and hospital-surgical 
plans, in my opinion, make it the most at- 
tractive franchise available today.”’ 


One of America’s fastest: growing Life In- 
surance Institutions invites you to ask about 
its Agency Plan. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ALL THE COMPANIES 
ARE THE “BEST”... 


All the life insurance companies in 
America are the “‘best’’ companies because 
they are all dedicated to helping people 
build individual security. 


All companies are ‘best’ because Life 
is the only means by which to 
r the economic maladjustment 


of death too soon or death too late. 


All companies are “the best’’ because their 
Agents seek to render to the public the finest 
service it is possible to give, in connection 
with a matter which will not be attended to, 








Kip, ACCIDENT Insurance Co. Tne 


NOA HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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PENN MUTUAL—Continued 


thereafter to be elected directly by the 65 and their 
successors. As a consequence, to this day the company 
has 27 trustees. 


There was a meeting at the Merchants Exchange in 
Philadelphia at which the trustees elected officers to 
accept responsibility for the company. John W. Hornor 
was elected Secretary, Daniel L. Miller first President 
and William M. Clark Vice President. 


The Merchants Exchange was at Third and Walnut 
Streets in Philadelphia and still stands today, and 
around the corner was the first home office, an old 
house of which the company took one room 15 feet 
square as the office. Mr. Hornor was not only the 
Secretary, he was the entire office force, but the Presi- 
dent, Vice President and trustees came in daily to help 
make the decisions and to help select members, all of 
whom were known to them in the beginning days. 


At the end of the first 18 months of business, when 
the first annual report was issued, 418 policies had been 
issued of which 379 were still in force. It was reported 
that of the 37/9—58 were general merchants; 43 dry- 
goods merchants; 24 country merchants; 20 hz irdware 
merchants; 17 brokers and agents ; 12 farmers and mill- 
8 were officers of corporations; 6 publishers: and 
editors ; 5 clergymen ; 12 grocers; 19 clerks ; 10 lawyers; 
13 physicians; 5 dentists; 16 were ladies; 29 were 
manufacturers ; 21 were accountants ; 15 were salesmen. 
The others in smaller groups were mechanics, car- 
penters, tailors, hatters, members of the United States 
Navy and “other pursuits.” 


ers, 


In the year 1847 there were only 29 states in the 
Union; Oregon Territory had just been annexed and 
California was not yet received from Mexico. The 
population of the country was less than 20 million. 
New York City was credited with 200,000 people and 
Philadelphia proper boasted 90,000. 

James K. Polk was President of the United States. 
Immigration was only beginning its flow and the year 
stood on the threshold of a new era, for the period 
started the age of mechanical revolution, the triumph of 
science and invention. Despite the fact that the machine 
was almost universally replacing the hand in manu- 
facture, the common man was becoming important. 

Pioneers were moving steadily westward ; steamships 
had begun to overhaul the tonnage of sailing ships and 
were preparing to carry an increasing trade to the seven 
seas. The use of steam in manufacturing had become 
general. The beginning mechanical revolution brought 
in an age of corporations and capital. 

The Penn Mutual, along with the other life com- 
panies, was to foster new enterprises, stimulate produc- 
tion, and they were thus instrumental in the growth 
of the country, contributing to the fluidity of capital 
through investments in bonds and mortgages. 

In the beginning the Penn Mutual’s limit of insurance 
on a single life was prudently fixed at $5,000, but in 
1866 the limit was advanced to $10,000. In time, but 
many years later, the limit reached as high as $200,000 
but later fell back to a maximum of $100,000. 
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The first investment made by the Penn Mutual was 
on July 2, 1847, when the company purchased $1,500 in 
“U. S. 6% stock of the loan of 1847.” In other words, 
Government securities, which cost $1,593.75. 
Throughout its history the Penn Mutual continued 
to invest in Uncle Sam, including almost half a billion 
dollars in World War II, which was an average of 
$1,000 per policyowner. The Company insures well 
over half a million policyowners with life insurance hold- 


ings of $2,376,000,000. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
For Insurance on Lives & Granting Annuities 


The Pennsylvania Company For Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, located in Philadelphia, Pa., 
changed its name as of March 29, 1947 to “The Penn- 
sylvania Company for a Banking & Trusts.” The briet 
reference which we have been carrying regarding this 
company in our Life Reports will henceforth be dis- 
continued. As we have stated each year, originally this 
company wrote some insurance and annuities but dis- 
continued that branch of its activities in 1872 and no 
longer has any life insurance policies or annuity con- 
tracts in force. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Los Angeles Housing 


In a further expansion of its housing program, The 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced plans for a $15,000,000 project in Los An- 
geles. Some 1400 units on a 129-acre site are planned. 
Purchase of the land, comprising the former Sunset 
Fields golf course near LaBrea and Santa Barbara 
Avenues, has just been announced and, since plans for 
the project have not been drawn, the actual date on 
which construction will start has not been set. 

It is said that the general plan calls for an unusually 
large proportion of the land being devoted to gardens 
and lawns. Not more than ten to twelve units will be 
erected per acre which will leave approximately 80% 
ot the area for landscaping. 

“We consider building here not uneconomical,’ said 
Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential president, in making the 
announcement in Los Angeles. “In some respects it 1s 
not as high as in some other areas.”’ 

Rentals on the new project will be in the medium- 
price category, according to the announcement. Suites 
will include one, two and three-bedroom units. 


Schwab Chateau 


One of the few remaining landmarks of the Mauve 
Decade soon is to disappear from the New York scene. 
The Schwab Chateau, fabulous Riverside Drive home 
of the late steel magnate, has been sold to The Pru 
dential and will be razed to make way for a modern 
apartment house development. 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘would you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


1941 — 1946 


New Annual Paid-For Business 





i ee ee 
Total Insurance in Force increased 74% 
Surplus and Contingency Reserves 

SS See ee ee 83% 


These are the results of a happy 
and progressive agency organization 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


R. G. YEAGER 
Supt. of Agencies 


F. L. ALEXANDER 
President 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


THE NATURE OF FEAR 


How often have you heard that life insurance 
brings peace of mind—is it closer to fifteen or 
fifteen hundred? But on the other hand, Have 
you ever bothered to analyze that statement? 


We are only afraid of what we don’t know. That 
is a fact. Recall any time you were afraid, and 
you will find that your fear arose from the un- 
known. Now as a man considers the future of 
his family, fear may arise within him if he does 
not know whether his wife can carry on without 
him, whether his son will complete the education 
he began so well, whether his own old age will be 
one of satisfaction or dependent frustration. 


But it is virtually impossible to name any such 
“unknown” which life insurance will not eliminate. 
It’s as simple as a mechanical formula: eliminate 
the unknown, fear evaporates, peace of mind moves 
in to take its place. Life insurance does its best 
because it is designed to do it. 


Insurance in Force April 30, 1947— 
$320,137,304 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 2©§ MORTON BOYD, President 


































PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


The sale price of the property which covers the 
square block bounded by Riverside Drive and West 
Knd Avenue and by 73d and 74th Streets, was not 
disclosed but on the basis of reported offers during 
the recent past, it 1s believed to have been in excess 
of a million and a quarter dollars. The assessed valua- 
tion of the property is currently $1,890,000. 

“In choosing the Schwab property as the site for a 
future apartment project, we were influenced by the 
fact that it represents one of the very few complete 
blocks in New York City that is available for develop- 
ment without displacing present tenants,” said Carrol 
M. Shanks, president. “We feel that there is a need 
and a demand for additional housing facilities of the 
Riverside Drive type and we intend to start construc- 
tion at the earliest practicable date. However, the 
present situation in the building field makes it impos- 
sible to say more definitely when that will be. 

“The sale of this property presents an interesting 
commentary on the changes that have taken place in 
the living fashions and concepts of New York. This 
luxurious home, which served but one family is giving 
‘way to make available modern, comfortable accommo- 
dations for hundreds of ‘families, and thus will soon 
fill the housing needs of many.” 
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According to the company’s New York Mortgage 
Loan Branch which handled the acquisition, it is fel 
that the plot offers adequate space for buildings con- 
taining an aggregate of between 2,000 and 2,500 rooms. 
The plan is to erect thoroughly modern buildings with 
units covering a range of size up-to six or possibly 
seven rooms. Garage space for tenants will be provided 
and a substantial part of the plot will be devoted to 
gardens. 

It was in 1902 that Charles M. Schwab bought the 
block, which had been the site of an orphan asylum, 
and engaged Maurice Hebert to design a sumptuous 
Renaissance style chateau reminiscent of the royal 
Chateau of Chenonceaux. To an investment of $860,000 
in land, Schwab added $3,000,000 for the construction 
of the mansion and then more than doubled his invest- 
ment with furnishings that included many priceless 
works of art and a $100,000 pipe organ. It was consery- 
atively estimated that his home cost him not less than 
$10,000,000. 

The Schwabs occupied the chateau from its completion 
in 1905 until their deaths in 1939. During their lifetime 
they entertained lavishly and the chateau became the 
scene of countless gilt and plush social affairs. 


UNION CENTRAL 
2'/44°/, Reserve Basis 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio has announced that on and after September 
1, 1947, all new policies will be issued in accord with 
the Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary Table with 
interest at 214 percent. 

Settlement Options will be based upon a guaranteed 
rate of 2 percent, except the Deferred Annuity portion of 
Option 2, which will be based upon 2% percent guar- 
anteed interest. 

A new policy series will be introduced at the time 
these changes become effective. 

At the same time, the Company announced that 
dividends will be published only one year in advance. 
The new Union Central Rate Book will contain no 
dividends, but a separate dividend book will be issued 
setting out the first dividend to be paid under the new 
policy series. 


UNION LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Lite Insurance Company, Richmond, Virginia, Mrs. 
KF. H. Lawler, President since 1934, was named Chair- 
man of the Board. At the same time E. H. Mears, with 
the company since 1935, was elected President ; Joesph 
P. Baldwin, was promoted from Secretary to Vice 
President and Secretary; Clarence I. Woodroof, for- 
merly Assistant Treasurer, was named Vice President 
and Treasurer and Irving H. Wainwright, Auditor, was 
promoted to Assistant Secretary. 
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LING TIPS 


___ from the HOME OFFICE 





SALESMANSHIP 


OQOKING up from a_ work-lit- 
eer desk with a slight air of 
annoyance, the sales manager saw 
a rather timid looking young man, 


standing somewhat hesitantly near 
the door of the private office. 
“\Vell, what can I do for you?’ 


the busy executive asked. 
Awkwardly, the young man ap- 
proached a few feet, and said in a 
faint voice, “You don't want to buy 
life insurance, 


any do you?” 

“T certainly do not,” the sales 
manager replied. 

“Well, if you did want to buy 


some life insurance, you don't have 
any good reason not to buy it from 
me, do you?” 

“Not particularly, 
want to buy any.” 

“I thought you didn’t,” the em- 
barrassed solicitor said, and turned 
slowly and headed for the door. 
He had almost gotten there when 
the sales manager called to him. 

“Wait a minute, young man. 
Come back here and sit down. I 
want to talk to you.” 

The life insurance salesman came 
back, and seated himself on the 
edge of the chair, plainly confused 
and a little frightened. 

Then the manager began. 
“My job is to hire and train sales- 
men for this firm, and you're about 
the worst salesman I have ever seen. 


but I don’t 


sales 


Your approach is terrible. You're 
not ever going to sell any life in- 


surance asking people if they don’t 
want-.to buy. You have to ‘accentu- 
ate the affirmative, eliminate the 
negative’ and then you have to learn 
how to get in with a fair chance of 
receiving favorable attention. And 
you have to find out something about 
I don’t Know much 
about life insurance, but I do know 
selling. 


your prospect. 


1947 
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‘‘No man in my position ever has 
too much life insurance. And just 
while I’m on the subject, and be- 
cause you're apparently just start- 
ing out on the job of selling life in- 
surance, I|’m going to take out $10,- 
000 with you right now. Get out an 
application blank and start in.” 

Which the salesman fumblingly 
did. When the application was duly 
signed, and the sales manager had 
talked himself into writing a check 
for the first annual premium and 
had made a date with the doctor for 
examination, he added a few more 
admonitory words to his lecture. 

“One other thing you're going to 
have to do, and that is, learn a few 
standardized, canned sales talks. 
They'll get the job done nearly every 
time, and you won't be ill at ease 
when you start talking to your pros- 
pect.” 

“Oh, I know that,” 
surance salesman said. 
canned talk for nearly every 
of prospect, and it does work.” 


the life in- 
“I’ve got a 
type 


“My goodness, man,” the sales 
manager said, “if you’ve got a 


standard sales talk, why didn’t you 
use it on me?” 

“Why,” said the insurance ex- 
pert, “I did. This is my standardized 
canned approach to sales managers.” 


Insurance Graphic 


FOR THE WEALTHY 
PROSPECT 


IIE insurance death benefits paid 
as income are excluded from Fed- 
eral income tax. Can you name any 
other investment the income from 
which enjoys the same privileges? 
When you invest 1n insurance, you 
put your money into hundreds of 
investments. The law of averages 
won't let you lose, and it won't let 
your beneficiaries lose, either. 
—Connecticut Mutual 
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THIS IS SOLID 


OME Field Underwriters carry 

rabbits’ feet when they make 
calls,” says Jack Dubrou, of Grand 
Rapids.—“Others carry four-leat 
clovers. But I’ve had mighty good 
luck lately with baby spoons. 

‘Let me be a little more explicit. 

‘Several months ago I got an idea 
I bought a dozen baby spoons at 
$1.25 apiece. They were made of 
sterling silver—the finest I could 
find. | had them individually boxed 
and gift-wrapped. 





‘Whenever I heard of some folks 

I knew having a baby I made a note 
of the date and the baby’s name. | 
then called on the new parents a 
month or so after the birth, intro- 
duced myself and said, ‘I’m Jack 
Dubrou of The Mutual Life—lI’ve 
got a present for little Jimmy’ (or 
whatever the baby’s name is). I 
handed over the package and 
watched while the mother or father 
unwrapped it. Invariably the par- 
ents were pleased and thanked me 
warmly. 
“*T’m glad you like it,’ I'd say. 
‘T wanted Jimmy to have a spoon so 
that he'll always have something to 
eat with. And so that he'll have 
something to eat, I’ve brought some- 
thing for you two (indicating the 
parents). It’s news about The Mu- 
tual Life’s Insured Income service. 
It will only take about fifteen min- 
utes of your time. Would now be 
convenient ?’ 

“Surprising, isn’t it, how atten- 
tively a man can listen when you're 
talking about food—and clothing 
and shelter too—for a helpless new 
baby. And you’d be surprised if I 
told you how much _ badly-needed 
protection I’m placing on the lives 
of fathers in the Grand Rapids 
area.” 

—Mutual Life. N. Y. 
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Watching the Twilight—from |3 
pay tor them in flat money,” there 
would be little danger. The policy- 
holders of America would let Con- 
gress hear a thunder of denuncia- 
tion against which no man in public 
lite would dare to raise his voice. 

In a recent case in which I partic- 
ipated, Justice Frankfurter of our 
Supreme Court wrote: 

“But while banking has increas- 
ingly been absorbed by federal regu- 
lation, the reverse has been true as 
to insurance. Indeed, after a pro- 


nouncement by this Court that in- 
surance partakes of commerce be- 
tween the States, Congress by 
prompt legislation delegated or rele- 
gated the regulation of insurance, 
with appropriate exceptions, to the 
diverse laws of the several States.” 
Congress passed Public Law 15 
after the Southeastern Underwriters 
case had been decided, when the 
policvholders realized that their life 
savings and policies were in danger 
of tederal control. They told their 
Congressmen that state regulation 
must be retained and private insur- 
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A NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH A NEW PLAN FOR 


Selling 


Complete coverage in one package. Pays any 
kind of death except suicide first two years. Pays 
trom first day for illness, accident. Includes surgical 
and hospitalization fees at a new low combined rate. 


w 


Tested plan of creating leads. 


As little as three, one thousand complete cover- 
age apps a week creates over a thousand dollars 
renewal the second year. In five to ten years you 
should build remarkable renewal income. 

ww OW 


Training in field affords an alert man an enlarged 
opportunity. Experience in insurance, while helpful, 
not necessary. Correspondence confidential. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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ance protected. Congress overrode 
the Supreme Court and thrust baek 
the hands that reached for federal 
power. 

Where, then, is the danger to 
private insurance? In times of lush 
prosperity and full employment, 
such as in recent years, little en- 
couragement is given those who seek 
federal control. Yet we recall that 
it took a vigorous effort to pass 
Public Law 15 with the -chance to 
retain state regulation. Who doubts 
that during a severe depression or 
another war private insurance would 
have to fight for its life? Depres- 
sions and economic crises have come 
intermittently. War has been an un- 
pleasant reality for each generation, 
May we assume that insurance can 
meet unchanged the impact of finan- 
cial crisis or war during the next 
generation or perhaps the next dec- 
ade? Would it not be wise to pre- 
pare for such possible or probable 


crises ? 
Two Sources of Danger 


The threat to private insurance 
may appear from two sources: First, 
inflation brought about by reckluss 
or inept government spending in 
response to block or group pressure. 
It is needless to labor that point to 
this audience. Inflation brought the 
German life insurance companies 
far closer to ruin in 1923 than the 
tremendous claims resulting from 
the death of millions of Germans in 
World War I. German insurance 
companies lost 95.6 percent of their 
investments and 60 percent of all 
outstanding policies. Death claims 
were often worth less in depressed 
currency than the stamp of % 
pfennig required to mail the check 
to the beneficiary. 

The experience of Austrian insur- 
ance companies was similar. ‘The 
assets of the great Anchor General 
Insurance Company in 1922 were 
worth less than one-tenth of one 
percent of their 1914 value. Al- 
though France had been a victor 
nation, more than eighty percent of 
its insurance assets was lost. 

I was in Germany during one 
period of inflation when people 
rushed to spend their money. Losing 
their savings, banks failed and se- 
curities became of little value. In- 
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Twenty years ago as chairman of the \/ 1,442 replies (23.3% response) came Agent—he drew nearly three times 
irance National Legislative Committee of back from a mailing of the above as many favorable remarks as were 
First, The American Legion, I talked to questionnaire to a random sampling specifically directed at the local 
ckluss f leaders in both houses of Congress of 6,000 NWNL policyholders. Agency Office, nearly eight times as 
ng in as we fought for legislation to pre- vf Of the blanks returned, 1,373, or many as the Home Office. 
ssure, serve our pathetically small Army 95.4%, were checked ‘satisfactory.’ ~/ 37 policyholders offered welcome 
int to and Navy. Our people were weary \/ Only 69, or 4.6% — less than 5 out suggestions. 
it the of war, and Congress, with its mind of 100 — carried one or more ‘un- «/ 76 used the survey blanks to ask for 
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rance man of the Military Affairs Com- relationship with NWNL and its it is to have this survey reveal so high 
their mittee, told me, “If the people back representatives. Aside from those a degree of policyholder satisfaction, 
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“toe plain our needs for national defense. people back home who know what immediate, personal interest in pre- 
i Point out that we have a smaller they want.” serving private insurance, with a 
defense force than Greece, and that simple and clear message showing 
the safety of our nation depends on Action Essential the danger to his policy. We must 
we this Legislation. Telegraph ‘your have him tell his Congressman and 
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Watching the Twilight—Continued 
to be protected against inflation, the 
schemes of the greedy and the 
dreams of the theorists. This pool 
of public opinion is the greatest 
powerhouse in America. As Bain- 
bridge Colby, former Secretary of 
State, said in this club, “hot, hasty 
little men” in times of turmoil reach 
out for everything that savors of free 
enterprise and private opportunity, 
and must be checked. 


During the “breathing spell” un- 
til war or depression strikes us, we 
must bind the policyholder closer to 
his company, teach him more about it 
and make him an informed partner. 
We must correct those things in our 
industry that feed the fire of our 
opponents. We must reach him 
while we have time. We must de- 
serve his loyalty and devotion. In a 
world on fire with war or in the grip 
of a depression, it may be too late. 
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Is There Room In Our Business 


SS od 


For “Part-Time” Underwriters? 





the answer was “‘no’ 





and here’s why.... 





WE BELIEVE that the issuance of part-time contracts: 
to life insurance agents is unfair to the agent, the 
company, the institution of life insurance, and the public. 


Here’s why: 


The agent suffers because he can not possibly develop the 
skills and the “career attitude”? which are the ingredients 


of success. 


The company suffers because part-timers dilute the effhi- 
ciency of the sales organization and require a dispropor- 
tionate amount of administrative time and money. 


The institution suffers because public acceptance of life 
insurance depends upon a dignified, professional rela- 
tionship between agent and policyowner. 


The public, obviously, suffers because it is denied the 
high type of profesional service which can be rendered 
only by full-time career underwriters. 


With the unanimous approval of our managers, we have 
translated these beliefs into action by discontinuing the 
issuance of part-time contracts. 


@ This is the second in a 
series of advertisements 
presenting OXNK company’s 
opinions on the subject of 
“career underwriting.” 
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4 Company of CAREER Underwriters * 
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HOME OFFICE 
SACRAMENTO 


I know that you men are thinkin, 
of the future of private insurance jy 
every insurance convention anf 
every waking hour. We must pre. 
pare for January 1, 1948 when Cop. 
gress will reappraise state regula. 
tion. It is likely that those why 
scheme for national control of busi. 
ness will overlook the richest prize of 
all? 


Most Effective Method 


What preparations have we made 
to cause policyholders to fight for 
private insurance in a crisis? I have 
sat in great meetings where manage- 
ment debated with labor and _ have 
been sick at heart to see how far 
superior the cause of labor was pre- 
sented. Veterans, labor, agriculture 
get what they seek from Congress 
because they have their people in- 
telligently back of them. Why has 
not insurance told its proud story 
as persuasively as these groups? 
What insurance executive do you 
know who sent compelling, simple 
pamphlets to each policyholder tell- 
ing him of the danger to his policy 
when the threat of federal control 
hung over insurance? Which ones 
contacted him and urged him to wire 
his Congressman, “Vote against 
federal control and anything’ that 
threatens my insurance policy”? 

But that, gentlemen, is the lan- 
guage that members of Congress, the 
state legislatures or city councils un- 
derstand and are entitled to hear. 
\With so much at stake, certainly we 
can justify asking each policyholder 
to express himself in defense of what 
often represents his only saving. To 
safeguard private insurance against 
the uncertain times that lie ahead, 
we must have such courageous and 
intelligent leadership. This educa- 
tion must be carried out in language 
not written by an actuary, but so 
simple that the scrub woman in your 
building can understand it. Let us 
put our insurance house in order and 
hy conduct of this great industry on 
the highest plane justify and win the 
militant support of the policyholder. 
He will then tell those who represent 
him that he wants his insurance 
written through free American en- 
terprise and not through any govern- 
ment scheme or substitute. 
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These times call for neither fear 
and hopelessness, nor blind faith 
that all is well. The world is ina 
state of flux. Change is the order of 
today. The status quo was never 
so shortlived. Amidst the rubble and 
wreckage of empires lie the ruins of 
sreat economic systems. How, then, 
dare we expect insurance to be 
considered sacrosanct? In this un- 
certain economic world only those 
of vision, of strong soul and un- 
faltering purpose, can hope to sur- 
vive. 

There are many who doubt that 
private insurance can withstand the 
shock and fury of the assaults that 
will be made upon it in our next hour 
of crisis. The call for the highest 
quality of leadership has sounded. 
The future of insurance will be de- 
termined largely by the way in which 
that call is answered. 


tefore Insurance Forum of Union League 
Club of Chicago. 


N.A.L.U. MEETING 


ro Y)UR changes in established pro- 
cedure will be inaugurated at the 
58th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in Boston on September 
8-12, it is announced by Manuel 
Lowel Camps, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, New York, Convention Pro- 
gram Chairman, who recently re- 
leased the schedule of events for the 
annua] meeting. 

Only two general Convention ses- 
will be held, the schedule 
shows. These will be staged on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
September 10 and 12, and will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, Convention head- 
quarters. 

In place of the general session 
formerly held on Thursday morn- 
ing, four large group meetings are 
scheduled: a National Sales Semi- 
nar by and for agents, the annual 
meeting of the Genera] Agents and 
Managers section, the annual meet- 
ing of women underwriters, and a 
forum conducted by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 

“The demand on the part of dele- 
gates for more ‘free time’ has also 


the NALU 


sions 


been recognized by 
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tucky You! 


IF YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THIS COMPANY'S 





“Specials 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Ask 
U.S.” 







IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


soard of Trustees in approving the 
new schedule,” said Mr. Camps. The 
afternoon and evening of Wednes- 
day, September 10, following the 
first general Convention session, will 
be devoted to entertainment by the 
host Boston Association. 

The major social event of the Con- 
vention, the president’s reception 
and ball, and the company dinners 
which precede it, will be held on 
Thursday evening, September 11, 
instead of Wednesday as in the past. 

The final change in the schedule 
involves the coordination of meet- 
ings of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters with the new schedule. 
The annual dinner and eonferment 
exercises at the American College, 
best-attended C.L.U. activity, will be 
held on Tuesday evening, September 
9, rather than on Thursday as in the 
past. 

Present plans call for ten speak- 
ers to be chosen by the Convention 
Program Committee for places on 
the general sessions and the National 
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Sales Seminar, according to Mr. 
Camps. In addition to these ten, the 
program will feature the traditional 
“American College Hour” and the 
“Million Dollar Round ‘Table 
Hour,” speakers for which will be 
selected by those groups. Mr. Camps 
has written the presidents of all 
state and local associations, solicit- 
ting suggestions of members of 
those associations for the ten lead- 
ears who will be invited to speak. 
Requests for hotel reservations, 
Mr. Camps stated, should be ad- 
dressed to Ralph K. Morrison, 
Chairman, Hotel Reservations Com- 
mittee, Room 1402, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MARYLAND 


New Commissioner 


LAUDE A. HANLEY, a law 
yer of Towson, Maryland, has 
been appointed Insurance Commus- 
sioner succeeding Lawrence EK, In- 


sor. 
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(New Company) ................May 48 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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